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Famous Falstaffs. 


By ROBERT W. LOWE. 





« HETHER Original Sin has anything to do with it 
or not there can be no doubt of the fact that one 
of the most popular of Shakespeare’s creations is 
Sir John Falstaff, whose character is so bad that 
it has been aptly summed up for us by Artemus 
Ward as that of “a immoral old cuss, take him 
how ve may!” But in spite of his popularity with the audience, 
it is curious that the characteris so seldom attempted by any 
of our comedians; and it is a proof of the wisdom of their 
forbearance that the list of players who have made a name in 
the part is so short—much shorter, in fact, than the list of those 
who have attempted to win distinction in it. If one were to 
ask the student of English stage history to name the famous 
Falstaffs he would probably mention Quin and Henderson, and 
finish by recalling Mark Lemon’s excellent delivery of the part. 
But there were Falstaffs before Quin, and we may justly 
congratulate durselves that there has been one :since Mark 
Lemon. Regarding the original representative of the merry 
knight there is no certain ‘information.: Malone saw in some 
pamphlet the statement that John Heminge, one of the editors 
of the First Folio, was the original Falstaff; but, as Malone had 
forgotten the name of the pamphlet, his information cannot be 
tested, and must be taken for what such a vague statement is 
worth. -The second Falstaff seems to have been John Lowin, 
whom Wright, in his “Historia Histrionica,” mentions. as 
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having played the part before the Civil Wars with “ mighty 
applause.” After the Restoration, William Cartwright was the 
first representative of Sir John, and seems to have been 
decidedly a failure in the part. It was probably taken from 
him by command of Charles the Second, and given to the 
King’s favourite, John Lacy, for we read that Lacy played it, 
and never failed of universal applause. 

In the play of “ King Henry the Fourth,” Hotspur had been 
the character belonging to Thomas Betterton, but in his old 
age the veteran undertook the part of Falstaff, and played it so 
well that the critics allowed that he had hit the humour of the 
character better than any that had played it previously. He 
was very near the allotted span of man’s life when he first 
adventured on this difficult task, and it is a convincing proof of 
his genius that he, the greatest of his day in Othello, Hamlet, 
Macbeth, and Brutus, was also unapproachable in Falstaff. 
Chetwood, the quaint historian of the Irish stage, tells a pleasing 
anecdote of Betterton’s modesty in connection with this character. 
Ife says that there was in Dublin a master-pavior, Baker by 
name, who was a distinguished actor of Falstaff, the Spanish 
Friar, Sir Epicure Mammon, and many other characters. This 
man was seen by the comedian, Benjamin Johnson, while he was 
visiting Ireland, and his acting of Sir John so struck the 
English player that, on his return to London, he elaborately 
described it to Betterton. This great actor not only approved 
of Baker’s view of the character, but, declaring that it was 
superior to his own, adopted it ever after. Barton Booth, the 
legitimate successor of Betterton, made only one attempt at Sir 
John Falstaff, and gave it up; and John Mills, the serious and 
steady, was not more successful. John Harper, a fat and jovial 
comedian, owed to his full voice, round face, and jolly laugh a 
success which his ability as an actor would never have won him. 
He was effectually overshadowed, however, by one of the greatest 
of the Falstaffs, James .Quin, who, like our Falstaff of to-day, 
made his first essay at the part in “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.” :Quin had every physical qualification for “‘ fat Jack,” and 
was at once hailed as the only successor of Betterton. He was 
most successful in the satirical and_sarcastic passages, and pro- 
bably gave more prominence to the wit than the humour of the 
part. He also preserved a certain amount of dignity which- 
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elevated the knight above his tap-room companions. So great 
a favourite was Quin’s Sir John that the announcement of its 
performance always attracted a full house, and after his retire- 
ment he made two appearances in it for the benefit of his friend, 
Lacy Ryan. But the old actor’s teeth had begun to go, and his 
utterance was no longer perfect, so, when he was asked on a 
third occasion to help his old comrade, he wrote: “ My dear 
Friend,—There is no person on earth whom I wou’d sooner serve 
than Ryan—but, by G—d, I will whistle Falstaff for no man.” 
But he did not allow Ryan to suffer pecuniarily by his refusal, 
for Quin was one of the must generous members of a profession 
noted for generosity. 

After Quin came Berry, a pot-house Falstaff; Shuter, whose 
extravagance we ‘may be sure would mar the part; Love, 
Woodward, and Yates; but none of these achieved distinction, 
and it was not till the Bath Roscius, John Henderson, came 
that the part again became famous. Henderson had none of 
Quin’s natural qualifications, and his make-up for Falstaff 
must -have been as great a four de force as Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s. The great merit of Henderson’s Falstaff was its 
rollicking humour and levity, and a comparison with his great 
predecessor pronounced Quin the more weighty, but Henderson 
the more pleasant. To his recollection of Henderson, George 
Frederick Cooke was modest enough to attribute: much of ‘the 
success which his own Falstaff achieved, and he no doubt was 
very much applauded in the part ;’ but it is difficult to conceive 
how the grimness which made his Shylock so grand could 
soften into the jollity of the merry knight.» Stephen Kemble,. 
the big, but not the great, Mr. Kemble, enjoyed: the unique dis- 
tinction of being able to play Falstaff without stuffing ; but here - 
Stephen’s qualifications ended, for he was a very bad actor. His 
brother Charles tried the part, and among other representatives 
of it at this time were Dowton and Bartley, both fairly success- 
ful. Charles Mathews the elder burdened his slim. body with the - 
stuffing of Falstaff, and played the character with considerable 
success, but the lack of voice-power was a sad disadvantage to 
him. In the time of Macready, John-lawcett was the best) 
Falstaff on the stage, but the part was not one in which he was 
at his best. The American actor, J. H. Hackett, attained a: 
phenomenal success as Sir John, and our own Phelps.played the 
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part admirably, although his special excellence as a comedian 
lay in the expression of dry, rather than unctuous, humour. 
Since the death of Phelps the jovial knight has been practically 
banished, until Mr. Beerbohm Tree had the happy thought to 
recall him. Of this clever actor’s impersonation this is scarcely 
the place to speak, but I may be permitted to congratulate him 
on a remarkable piece of true comedy acting, and to express the 
hope that, as he has given us Falstaff the Vanquished, he will 
soon give us Falstaff in all his Glory. 


—~ OG o 
A Dog’s Tale !—The Story of Sting 


[N.5b.—Bow-Wow! Bow-Wow! The Home for Lost and Starving Dogs is in a 
sorry plight at Battersea. ] 


By CLEMENT SCOTT. 

Se Reprinted from ** Punch.” 

Mev. H! Sting! my old friend, as you sit by the fire, and 

waa) gaze so contentedly into the coals, 

Can I wonder, when men have no need of their 
hearts, why it should not be true that some dog- 
gies have souls: 

It is folly to say that you never have thought, when 
you turn from your retrospect into the past, 
And, leaving the vision of what might have been, you turn your 

dear eyes on your mistress at last! 

Ah! many’s the mile in this weary old world we have jogged 
on together in sun and in snow. 

There was never a pain at my heart but you felt: there is never 
a day, of distress but you know. 

When joy has been with me you've capered at heel, in days 
less distressful, neath sunnier skies, 

But the tears‘ that in solitude wetted my cheeks were mirrored, 
dear Sting, in your faithful old eyes! 





Come, leave that old rug where you’re scorching your nose, and 
turn round and round in your home on my lap, 
And see if we both can reflect and recall how I found out my 
- friend, and poor Sting a mishap. 
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I was strolling alone round old Lincoln’s Inn Fields, when a 
piteous cry touched each sensitive heart. 

Ah! it pierces me now, that sharp anguish of pain, “ Run over, 
‘a poor little dog,’ by a cart!” 

And the brute drove away with a laugh and a leer. There were 
few who could help, but a hundred to see. . 

So I pushed through the crowd, and your eyes fell on mine, and 
with poor damaged paw you came limping to me! 

To the Hospital straight, with my friend in my arms, who 
moaned, and then licked me in pain and despair ; 

But at night, when I’d done all my work in the wards, my 
patient I found in my Hospital Chair! 


Ah! Sting, youoldscamp! Shall I ever forget, when you took 
to your food and were able to play, 

That I found your chair empty! A desolate hearth! for the 
friend I had found—well! had bolted away. 

Then I flung myself down in disconsolate mood—the ingrati- 
tude yours, and the folly all mine, 

But at last from my reverie woke when I heard at my door 
most distinctly—a scratch! then a whine! 

I could scarcely believe my own eyes !—bless your heart, never 
tell me that dogs cannot think—when I saw 

My Sting, who was well—with a tear in his eye—was conduct- 
ing a friend who had damaged /zs paw! 

Alone he had hunted his playfellow out! Alone he had helped 
his lame friend up the stair, 

And at night, curled together, a paw round each neck, my 
Sting with 42s Snip were asleep in their chair!’ 


And now, my old friend, as we doze by the fire, our wandering 
done, we are lonely at last! 

For Snip, who once gambolled around us in youth, has travelled 
from both of us, into the past! 

When I think of the years that have faded away, I look in your 
face, and I surely see there 

The eyes of a friend who. has never proved false, and the sign 
of the love that you meant me to share! 

The dear ones who loved and caressed us are gone; we gave 
them our hearts; there was nothing to save, 
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But a picture of parting that never is lost, and a rest on the 
hill by a desolate grave! 

Let us never forget just a shelter to give, and throw to your 
faithful companions a crumb, 

When the fate that denies us the voice of a friend, can comfort 
our hearts with a Love that ts Dumb! 


Playgoers. 






¥ F the vast quantity of people who nightly visit our 


theatres, it is always a question for contemplation 
which section most thoroughly enjoys the play—the 
experienced, or one might almost say “the pro- 
fessional playgoer,” or the inexperienced visitor to 
whom an evening at the theatre is a very rare treat. 
The great mass of London playgoers may be divided into 
three classes. 

The first and perhaps the smallest of the three consists of 
those who love the theatre for art’s sake, who appreciate the 
talents of actors and actresses, knowing the time, thought, and 
hard work they must have given to their profession to attain 
their present perfection—playgoers who are well read in 
dramatic literature, who are jealous for the good name of our 
theatres, anxious that they shall hold their own against those of 
other countries and become homes-of learning and culture, 
disseminators of all that is noble and praiseworthy. These 
frequenters of the playhouses are not altogether strangers to 
theatrical society ; they look upon the artists as clever men and 
women, not as mysterious creatures who spend their days in 
bed, their evenings on the stage, and their nights in revelry — 
playgoers, in short, who, in addition to loving the theatre for 
itself, love it also for the sake of the noble men and women who 
adorn its boards. 

Tke second class comprises a very different set of people, 
an unpleasant. section, who have not intellect enough to 
appreciate a good play, taste enough to value clever acting, 
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or sufficient discernment to separate the wheat from the 
chaff; whose knowledge of the drama and its exponents is 
gathered from one of the many weekly penny papers which, 
while publishing marvellous accounts of the doings, sayings, 
and even thoughts of society, think they add an attraction by 
the addition of a column of theatrical news more or less 
apocryphal, and sometimes wantonly cruel in its covert hints 
and suggestions of things which exist only in the imagination 
of the writer. These items are greedily seized upon by the play- 
going vampires, and one overhears them enlightening a 
favoured few during the intervals of the performance con- 
cerning the private characters.of the actors and actresses en-: 
gaged in the representation of the piece, and announcing, with 
decision born of the sternest conviction, “that it is marvellous 
how thoroughly ladylike Miss —— is on the stage, when only a 
few years ago she was a ragged child selling matches in 
Leicester Square, and had not beauty,” &c., &c., ad nawscam. 
And thus it is that tales detrimental to the exponents of stage 
art spread and grow—tales which are hurtful to a good and 
honourable profession, and which owe their birth to an obscure 
hint in a weekly journal, seized, carefully nourished, and widely 
propagated by a portion of the theatre-going class who, 
imagining they know all about everybody, in reality know very 
little about anything. 

The third section of playgoers is mainly composed of those 
people to whom a theatre is an enchanted palace, and the play 
an absorbing incident in real life. Zey do not wish to investi- 
gate the moral character of actor or actress; they only care for 
the drama, the joys and sorrows of the hero and heroine, the 
schemes of the villain, the geniality of the aged father, and the 
pert sayings of the vivacious chambermaid. This class is 
composed of people who, perhaps, have no theatre in their own 
town, or who only get a glimpse inside a London playhouse 
once in two or three years. 

Now, is more enjoyment obtained by class one or three of 
playgoers? There is little doubt that, so far as thorough and 
unalloyed enjoyment goes, the advantage lies with the latter. 

The members of the first class probably witness the represen- 
tation of a hundred and fifty or two hundred different pieces in 
a year; they are connoisseurs of literary work, and constant 
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practice has made them almost hypercritical over stage repre- 
sentations ; their trained eye is quick to note any little elabora- 
tion or trivial circumstance that demonstrates how much care 
has been bestowed on the study of the part; they see and 
appreciate it, but the same cultivated sense which enables 
them to fully value the artistic touches, also makes clear to 
them minor discrepancies which, unnoticed by the ordinary 
spectator, jar terribly on the critic. Some trifling inconsistency 
of speech, manner, or dress destroys the beauty of the whole 
scene for him, and should the play be long or wearisome, this 
small fault looms larger and larger until it is positively painful to 
him to witness the performance. Again, some, perhaps, of the 
players are known to him personally, and he finds it difficult to 
forget his friends and imagine them as the characters they 
portray ; the scene becomes unreal and artificial, and though 
good acting must:ever be a genuine pleasure to the spectator, 
the experienced playgoer often looks back with a ‘sigh to the 
time when, to his untrained mind, every play was perfect, 
every actor all he ought to be. 

On the other hand, the inexperienced theatre-goer retires from 
the house happy in the conviction that all has been put straight 
and that everyone concerned will henceforth lead a blissful 
existence. The part that such ethereal creatures take in 
ordinary life never enters his head, and the picture of the 
heroine driving home in a “ growler” to a quiet supper with 
her family, or the gallant young hero proceeding towards the 
suburbs dozing in the corner of an omnibus, is a consummation 
without his mental ken. The happiness, the merriment, the 
suffering have all been real; he could appreciate the noble 
sentiments and laugh over the comic business; but his eye, 
unaccustomed to stage display, could not pick out any little 
faults or small oversights, and consequently he has had the 
best of it, for to him it has been perfection, and will form a 
subject for conversation for many months to come, while from 
the mind of the professional playgoer the picture will fade, only 
to be dimly remembered on account of the literary brilliancy of 
the play, or the artistic acting of one or more members of the 
company. 


LirA SMITH. 
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A Persian Legend. 


FoR RECITATION. 


Which marks the route to golden Ispahan. 
’Tis called the Shatir’s Column to this day, 
And the old legend. runneth in this way. 





A Princess journeying wher the day grew cool, 
Where orange trees are waving, and the pool 
Reflects blue water-lilies, as the sky’s 
Reflected azure sparkles in some eyes. 
The curtains of the litter where she lay 
Were fanned by gentle zephyrs, and the day 
Grew rosy ’neath the lazy setting sun, 
Which, loth to leave, proclaimed the day was done. 
A troop of horsemen through a cloud of sand 
Was seen approaching. ’Twas a gallant band 
Of Persia’s bravest, who in reverence showed 
The greatest honour to a youth who rode 
Before the rest. ’Twas he the battle won ; 
And Persian maidens, when the day is done, 
Still sing, when all the living sounds are mute, 
His lasting praises to the tender lute. 
The Princess drew her curtains back, and said, 
“Where rides this gallant band: By whom is’t led?” 
A slave girl whispers, tempting like-some elf, 
«Peep t’wards him, madan, for ’tis Hassan’s self.” 
The Princess drew her veil, and glanced amazed 
To see great Persia’s hero. As she gazed 
His eyes met hers, she started, trembled, flushed, 
Then dropped the veil before she knew she blushed, 
Then paled and quickly drew the curtains round, 
While distant horsehoofs rang upon the ground. 
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Decreed the mighty Shah, “ The king commands, 
Go bid my nobles hear it in all lands, 

A prize to him who can outrun the course 

To distant Ispahan, before my horse, 

From Shiraz starting ; and I give for prize 

My youngest daughter, “ Light of many eyes.” 
The people murmured—for the road was long— 
Deeming it cruel, and the trial wrong. 

But the young nobles gathered to the place, 

Girt round with bands they wait the coming race. 
And one among them, darker than the rest, 
Stands calmly, by a thousand voices blest, 

And dreams of eyes which he dare strive to win, 
And prays to Allah ‘neath the people’s din. 
There comes the Shah, the mighty king of kings. 
And loud and echoing to the air there rings 

The growing roar of voices, as they bend 

Before the “ World’s Regard.” The roses lend 
Sweet perfume to the air; the butterflies, 

Of glowing purple, soar toward the skies. 

The race is started, and the people’s prayer 
Mounts high with praises on the scented air. 
They start—they race, but carefully and slow, 
The tailer striding o’er the ground below, 

The others bending as they keep the pace 

And hopeless feel the issue of the race. 

For well the nobles knew the setting sun 

Would see “hat ended, which could not be won. 
Hassan alone hoped on while others fell. 

The monarch marvelled that he ran so well, 
Feared he might win, and straight devised a plan 
To seal his fate e’er reaching Ispahan. 

The ligatures, he reasoned, bind him round, 

So follows death if he should touch the ground 
Or even stoop. He feigned to let it slip, 

And by the side of Hassan dropped his whip. 
“’Tis death to bend,” the noble hopeless sighed— 
“Help me, O Allah! Succour me!”’ he cried. 
Then with his foot he raised the whip, and ran 
Toward the heights that herald Ispahan. 
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The trick had failed, but flashing in the air 

Rose diamonds and rubies, wondrous rare— 

The king had dropped his ring, and fate revealed 
His monarch’s treachery, his own doom sealed. 
One look toward the rosy sunset skies, 

That blushed as cheeks o’ershadowed by dark eyes ; 
One thought of her for whom the race was run, 
One prayer to Allah, ere the deed was done. 
“Great king, you break the sacred word you passed, 
While I am true to Persia to the last.” 

He stooped, picked up the ring, to Allah cried, 
And, sinking at the horse’s feet, he died. 


They say the Princess cried herself to sleep, 
But who can tell what follies women weep : 


The Shatir’s Column, so the legend ran, 
Still marks /7s grave near golden Ispahan. 


CLARA SAVILE CLARKE. 


PG 


‘CA. Mystery of Manciple’s Inn.” 
By WALTER PARKE. 


‘* Beware of jealousy !”—S/akespeare 


nn cared <i itl S, it would seem that out 
of every half-dozen persons we meet, three are 
going, or want to go, on the stage, two are writing 
‘dramas, and only one is quite indifferent to 
histrionic affairs.. Mrs; Greenigh was. therefore exceptional. | 
She came-of’a dissenting family, who set their faces against 
theatrical exhibitions of any kind, and regarded all those who 
took patt in them’ as black sheep, or children of perdition. 
Without -holdirig such extreme views herself, Mrs. Greenigh 
still looked with disfavour upon “the profession ;” ‘on rare 
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occasions, indeed, patronising the drama, but only in its most 
serious and severe form. 

Robert- Greenigh, Esq., was a general correspondent to the 
“Daily Calendar,” whose circulation, as everybody knows, 
reaches to six figures. Mr. Greenigh’s duties were various: he 
was an obedient slave of the lamp, ever ready to go anywhere 
and do anything at the bidding of the editorial magician. 
Naval and military reviews, boat-races, prize-fights, Exeter 
Hall meetings, theatrical first nights, or Riviera gaieties—all 
came within his province to chronicle or describe. He was 
therefore a great deal away from home, and when in London 
frequently stayed at his chambers in Manciple’s Inn, E.C. 
When off duty he was to be found at his suburban residence, 
“‘ Jalousie Villa,” Finchley Vale, N., a house so named because 
it had Venetian blinds to all the windows. 

Of late Mr. Greenigh had become one of the dramatic critics 
of the “Weekly Proscenium.” His wife was by no means 
gratified at this extended theatrical connection, nor did she 
altogether approve of his living so much in chambers; there 
was a sort of irresponsible bachelorism in the very idea. In 
reality he was a steady-going citizen, for whom the stage had 
long ceased to have any illusions, and who was neither of an 
age nor a temperament for reckless Bohemianism. But Mrs. G. 
was not convinced of this; she had her doubts and fears and 
misgivings, although, up to the present time, she had wisely 
kept them to herself. But one fatal morning Mrs. Greenigh 
made a discovery. It happened in this wise. Mr. Greenigh, 
having previously announced that he would probably not be 
home that night, departed hurriedly to catch the 11.5 train to 
town. Just before starting he lit a cigar, and after he had gone 
Mrs. Greenigh happened to pick up the piece of paper he had 
used as a “spill.” It was the remnant of a letter received by 
him that morning; the writer’s name, like most of the contents, 
had been “burnt and purged away,” but on what remained 
these startling words were plainly visible: “Lucy will come to 
your chambers at Manciple’s Inn to-morrow evening at seven.” 

Mrs. Greenigh, though rather a strong-minded lady, was for 
the moment quite overcome. -A- whole vista of terrible possi- 
bilities was at once unfoldéd to her view. Who was Lucy? 
Mrs. Greenigh knew no one of that name. Evidently there was 
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a mystery here, and Mrs. Greenigh, who was fond of mysteries at 
all times, had naturally a vital interest in this one. She might 
have solved it at once by rushing after her departed lord and 
demanding an explanation, but by this time the 11.5 train was 
well on its way ; so, after many deep cogitations on the mystery, 
she resolved to investigate it secretly, and in person. “If Lucy 
is going to be there at seven o'clock this evening, then so will 
I!” said Mrs. Greenigh to herself. 

This was the easier of accomplishment as she had intended to. 
go up to town that afternoon, on a shopping expedition. When 
that business was over, then for the pleasure of dropping in 
upon Mr. Robert unawares ! 

In due time she set out, and on this occasion got through her 
shopping most expeditiously. In two hours and a half—includ- 
ing an interval for refreshment at the confectioner’s—she had 
bought pretty nearly everything she wanted, and having filled 
a hansom with her purchases, she ordered the cabman to drive 
her to Maniciple’s Inn. 

On arriving, a little after seven o'clock, she dismissed the cab at 
the entrance, having previously had her parcels taken up to the 
first landing. But she ascertained that Mr. Greenigh’s rooms,. 
which she had never visited’ before, were on the next floor; so, 
leaving her luggage, she mounted another flight, stealthily and 
cautiously, “in the gloaming;” like a detective or a conspirator. 

Then she stopped suddenly and clutched at the balustrade for 
support; for the first sounds she heard, although just what she 
had anticipated, came upon her with: a terrible shock. There 
were two voices—one was that of Robert Greenigh, the other 
unmistakably femiitiine! Mrs. Greenigh approached the closed 
door (the keyhole was unfortunately not vacant), and ‘stood on 
the mat to listen. Yes, they were talking and laughing in the 
liveliest manner, little dreaming that the outraged avenger was 
so near. 

.“ This is how it goes,” said the feminine voice. 

There was a creaking’ as if someone had suddenly sat down 
on a music-stool, and-the next moment, after a melodious pre- 
lude on the piano, a rich contralto pealed forth the foliowing : 


“Oh! meet me, darling, meet me, 
Or my longing heart will: break, 
At eve beneath the. willows 
Softly drooping o'er the lake ; 
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When silver moonlight ripples, 
And the gentle zephyrs wake, 

Will you meet me, will you meet me, 
On the margin of the lake ?” 


Then the refrain was repeated, and the baritones of Robert's 
voice could be heard chiming in— 


** T'll meet thee, yes, I’ll meet thee.” 


They went through another verse, which was very much to 
the same purpose. 

This ditty would no doubt have pleased any impartial hearer, 
but Mrs. Greenigh was in no mood to appreciate its beauties, 
either as a composition or a performance. Already she had 
heard enough, she believed, to confirm her worst suspicions ; 
nevertheless, she waited breathlessly for what was coming next. 

“There, don’t you think that will fetch ’em, eh, Bob?”’ said 
the lady vocalist. 

Bob! the familiar—/oo familiar—sound came to Mrs. Greenigh 
like a box on the ear. 

“Lovely! Lucy,’ exclaimed Mr. Greenigh. “We have 
charitably punctuated his words in this way, but to Mrs. 
Greenigh they seemed to form one exclamation, the “lovely ” 
applying to Lucy and not to the song.) 

“Tt isn’t half bad,’ remarked the unseen contralto; ‘sure to 
go well, especially as I shall sing it in a new and magnificent 
dress I am having made for the part, with a peacock-blue satin 
train six feet long. How’s that for high, old man?” 

“Why, you'll look splendid!” answered Mr. Greenigh ; “ but 
there, you always do!” 

“Oh, ‘sir, spare my blushes!” returned his companion, in a’ 
demure and affected voice. : 

“Upon my word, Lucy, you’re a marvel!” 

“I yam! I yam!” acquiesced the other, in burlesque tones. : 
“I’m going to have several photos taken in that dress, and you 
shall have a whole copy, all to’ yourself.” 

-“ Thanks, Lucy, and I'll have it set in an amber-plush frame, 
ornamented with stuffed kittens!” 

“I say, I think I'd better. get ready,” said Lucy, audibly 
rising from the piano. “Ishan’t be long, and then we'll get 
into a hansom and go together.” 
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‘Of course we will,” replied Mr. Greenigh. 

“T’ll just pop into your room and put. on my evening 
dress,” (!) said Lucy; “and if you’ve no objection, Robert, I’ll 
take another cigarette! ’’- ite : 

The striking of a match and a “ puff preliminary” could be 
heard. 

Mrs. Greenigh could endure this no longer. Here was a dis- 
covery indeed! She had played the spy to some purpose. To 
her the situation was perfectly clear. Lucy was evidently con- 
nected with the stage; not the severe and classical stage, which 
- alone Mrs. Greenigh could tolerate, but some fast and frivolous 
variety of histrionic art. Probably, indeed, Lucy was one of 
those dreadful persons who perform at the objectionable places 
known as music-halls. Her cigarette-smoking and slangy style 
of conversation, not always quite intelligible to Mrs. G., con- 
firmed this conclusion. 

To put all doubt at rest, Mrs. Greenigh at length made a 
“sensational” entrance upon the scene of action. Violently 
turning the handle of the door, she flung it open suddenly and 
widely, and confronted her astonished spouse. Ie was alone, 
the inner door was closed. 

‘Bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Greenigh, who was stand- 
ing with his back to the fireplace, “I little thought of seeing 
you L” 

‘*I am quite sure of ¢hat,” she replied. “I was neither ex- 
pected nor desired, that’s evident, but I-have sworn to give you 
a surprise, and’so—I am here!” 

“You seem agitated ?” 

* Rather!” 

““What’s the matter?” 

‘“ You ask me what’s the matter’—you actually have the 
audacity to look me in the face and pretend to be unconscious! 
Oh! I can scarcely contain myself!” 

: “Ts anything wrong?” he asked, quietly. 

“Oh, no, of course not,’ she answered, with biting sarcasm. 
“It’s. all quite right and proper, no doubt, and particularly 
agreeable to me, of course.”: 

“Really, my dear, you're talking in riddles. Pray explain 
yourself. Sit down and have a cup of tea.” 
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“Tea!” She gave him a withering look, and then began 
pacing the room like an encaged and enraged tigress. 

The room was rather large and comfortably furnished. There 
was a pianette in the corner, with some manuscript music above 
its open keyboard; several theatrical portraits adorned a 
cabinet opposite, and on the central table were the remains of 
“tea for two.” 

.“Oh, Robert!” burst out Mrs. Greenigh, tragically, “to 
think that all these years I have been cherishing a viper!” 

“I do wish you'd tell me what you're driving at,” he replied. 
“ Who—what has upset you?” 

“ Who? what ?—you exasperate me beyond patience by as- 
suming this idiotic ignorance! As if youdidn’tknow! /know 
all—and a pretty discovery I’ve made! I’ve suspected some- 
thing for some time, but I was a blind fool, and didn’t expect. 
half enough, or soon enough. But my eyes are opened at last. 
Now I know the real reason of your being so much away from 
home. Now I know why you want a piano, which you can no 
more play yourself than you can work a sewing machine!”’ 

“T took it with the rest of the furniture from Blithers the 
barrister,” pleaded Mr. Greenigh, meekly. 

. “ Now I know how ‘your money ‘goes,’ she proceeded. “It is 
to buy peacock-blue satin dresses, with trains six feet long!” 

“Never bought such a thing in my life,’ he protested. 

“’Tis false! but ’tis useless to argue with you. I’m positive 
she’s here. I heard her voice. Produce her at once.- I insist 
upon seeing her!” ‘ 

“Who?” 

“Lucy!” 

“Lucy?” Mr. Greenigh’s mouth and eyes both opened wide, 
and: then, as if something fad suddenly struck him as ex- 
quisitely ridiculous, he flung himself into an armchair and went 
off into a fit of laughter. 

This inexplicable and ill-timed merriment only added fuel to 
the flame of his wife’s wrath. 

- “So it’s a laughing matter, is it?” she asked. “Well, we 
shall see, when this affair comes into court, for come it shall, as 
sure-‘as my name’s Maria Selina!” 

Mr. Greenigh only: laughed louder, and exclaimed, in half- 
choked accents, “Oh, this is too good!” 
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MISS OLGA NETHERSOLE. 


‘©Only in the world I fill up a place, which may be better supplied when I 
have made it empty.” 
As You LikE It, Act L, Sc. 2. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “THE THEATRE” 
BY WINDOW & GROVE, 63a, BAKER STREET, W, 
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“Too good? Your conduct is too dad for anything! But it 
shall be punished as it deserves. Robert (Greenigh, the world 
shall know how I’ve been wronged, insulted, basely deceived, 
and by you !” 

“ Nothing of the kind,” he protested, trying to be serious. 

“Tf I could only find words to express my opinion of your 
baseness!” she exclaimed. “And to think I have wasted my life 
upon such a—hollow mockery. You are trying to break my 
heart, but it shan’t break—there! I look upon you, not in 
sorrow, but in anger. You want me to cry, but I won’t—no— 
never!” and she flung her handkerchief on the floor and 
stamped upon it. 

Mr. Greenigh had by this time finished laughing. 

“Maria,” he said, “‘what a pity you don’t go on the stage! 
You'd make your fortune as a tragedy queen!” 

“«Silence!’’ she answered, “and do not further insult me by 
your levity. Luckily your very wickedness will lead to my 
relief. Your staying away from home half your time amounts 
to desertion, and as for the main charge, it’s as clear as day- 
light!” 


“ Nothing’s certain in this world,” he replied, with provoking 
calmness. 


“ Certain enough fer a court of law. After I get my decree, 
I know what I'll do. My native land has become hateful to me. 
I will leave it for ever!” 
. ‘‘ No, don’t do that!” he said, “think better of it!” 

“T can’t think worse of it than it deserves,’ returned the irate 
lady, somewhat vaguely. 

There was a pause, and now could be heard the hated voice 
-of Lucy in the inner room blithely warbling— 

“T love my love! I love my love!” 

“There,” cried Mrs. Greenigh. “ Now am I right? Vow can 
you deny that she’s in that room? Oh! I'll teach her to sing!” 

She snatched up her sunshade, a massive implement, almost 
_as formidable as the official umbrella of a British commander- 
‘in-chief. Armed with this weapon the avenger approached 
the inner door; but her husband interposed. 

“Hush!” he said; “don’t make a disturbance; don’t do 
anything rash!” 

“T tell you I will!” 

NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIII. 
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“At least wait till Lucy’s dressed!” said Mr. Greenigh. 

Mrs. Greenigh paused. The hardened depravity of this man 
was something astounding. Or had he suddenly become un- 
settled in his mind, and thus unconscious of the enormity of his 
offence? 

Mrs. Greenigh grasped her sunshade, and was about to make 
another rush towards the offending door, when she heard the 
handle of it turn from within. She drew herself up rigidly, her 
eyes gleaming, and her heart beating fast, as she prepared for 
the encounter. Then the door opened, and there emerged—— 

A young man in evening dress, just finishing the tying of his 
white cravat as he advanced into the room. 

“T’m ready if you are, old man,” said the individual to Mr. 
Greenigh, and then stopped short at perceiving Mrs. G. 

“ My wife,” said Robert. 

“Delighted, I’m sure,” returned the stranger, politely. 

Mrs. Greenigh did not know what to say; she could do 
nothing but stare at the mysterious visitor. 

He was apparently a very young man of rather small and 
dapper figure, with dark curly hair, piercing eyes, and features 
so clearly cut and even delicately formed that for a moment the 
idea flashed upon her that this might be a double deception, 
and that the strange youth was really a disguised But no, 
that was impossible ! 

“My dear Maria,’ said Mr. Greenigh, utterly ignoring the 
stormy interview which had just taken place between them, 
and had fortunately not reached the ears of the new comer, 
“allow me to present to you Mr. Edmund Lucy, the celebrated 





mimic and entertainer.” 

“ Actor, ventriloquist, and polyphonic vocalist,’ added the 
person referred to, and then continued, with true professional 
volubility, “ quick-change artiste extraordinary, and inventor 
of the new and startling effects of varying light, whereby the 
most magical transformations in face, figure, costume, and 
character are produced in full view of the audience. ‘We 
challenge the world to produce his equal.’ That, madam, is 
what the papers say of me—not what I say of myself, of course ; 
I’m too modest for that.” 

“Not at all!” answered Mrs. Greenigh, scarcely knowing 
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what she was saying, for her anger had melted into sheer 
bewilderment. 

“The ‘ Weekly Blazer’ says of my performance,” continued 
the artiste, “‘ The marvellous mimetic and vocal powers pos- 
sessed by Mr. Edmund Lucy are really phenomenal. He can 


keep up the most realistic /a/se¢fo, not only for a few minutes,,. 


but for the entire evening. He can perform any character, in 


any language, of any nationality, of any age, young or old,. 


masculine or feminine. He can sing, speak, and recite in any 
voice, whether dasso profondo, tenore robusto, alto, messo, or high 
soprano. Listen;” and this remarkable individual carolled forth 
some miscellaneous snatches of song, beginning with “ The 
Wolf,” -and so through “I fear no foe,’ “My Pretty Jane,” 
“The Storm,” &c., winding up with a flourish from the ‘‘ Shadow 
Air” in “Dinorah” ! 


’ 


“Tt’s marvellous!” exclaimed Mrs. Greenigh. 


“Tt is—I admit it,” returned this vocal Proteus, putting on: 


his light overcoat. 

“It’s noteworthy, too, Maria,” observed Mr. Greenigh, “that 
our friend here is descended from the Sir Thomas Lucy who 
prosecuted Shakespeare for deer-stealing.” 

“Indeed !—how interesting !” said Mrs. Greenigh. 

“Several relics of my distinguished ancestor are still pre- 
served in our family,” added Mr. Lucy. 

“My wife would like to go to your entertainment this 
evening,’ said Robert. 

“T shall be proud and happy,’ answered the performer ; “ and 
please note, Mrs. Greenigh, that it is my first appearance in the: 
character of Miss Flora Fleurette, the belle of New Orleans,. 
with song, ‘Meet me by the lake.’” Here he unrolled a litho- 
graph of a young lady in a peacock-blue satin dress, with a 
voluminous train. 

‘‘ And now, Robert,” said Mr. Lucy, “ we’ve no time to spare. 
We must take a four-wheeler and drive post-haste to my show 
at the Babylonian Hall, Pall Mall North.” 

“And, dear me, Robert, I was forgetting all about my 
parcels,” said Mrs. Greenigh. 

The entertainment that evening was a brilliant success, and 
nobody enjoyed it more than Mr. and Mrs. Greenigh. . In the 
course of the evening “The World’s Own and Only Entertainer” 
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(as Mr. Lucy was unassumingly described in the bills) repre- 
sented a dozen characters, three of them feminine, and among 
these latter the peacock-blue satin heroine was first favourite. 

Mr. Greenigh promised his wife never to breathe to a living 
soul what had passed that evening at his chambers in Man- 
ciple’s Inn. But somehow the story got about, to the intense 
amusement, especially, of the “‘ polyphonic vocalist.” 

Mrs. Greenigh never unearthed any more “ mysteries” after 
the notable, but pardonable, blunder she had been led to 
commit ; and as, since Robert has become chief contributor to the 
“Social Thunderbolt,” he does most of his work at home, and 
has given up his chambers and his theatrical connections, her 
mind is much relieved on all points. But whenever she shows 
any tendency to undue jealousy or unfounded suspicion, he can 
always silence her with the talismanic word “ Lucy!”’ 

MORAL.—“ Seeing is not always believing’”’—nor /hearimg 
either ! 


eC 15a ab 
Womanly Help. 


A STORY FOR RECITATION. 
SCENE I. 


2 HROUGH a scant skylight shone the summer sun 
Into a narrow attic, neat but bare ; 
Save for a palliasse of straw and one 
Disabled chair. 

The cupboard door was cpen, but no food 
Lay there to stay the craving of the child 
That, beautiful though wan and weary, stood 

And sweetly smiled 

Upon her mother, who was kneeling lowly ; 

Trying, with trembling lips, to form a prayer 
For bread—while bitter tears fell, marring slowly 

Her face once fair. 

Aye! and still fair, though she had surely known 

Little, save grief, since her young husband died, 
Leaving her and their little one alone 
' To stem life’s tide. 
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Six years ago to-day she knelt so gladly 
In the old village church when she was wed ; 
She thinks she hears the bells still, but they sadly 
Toil for the dead. 
She thinks, too, of the pretty home, the flowers, 
The dear, dead hands that for her welfare wrought ; 
She thinks till head and heart ache, and the hours 
Are one sad thought. 
“Sing, mother! sing! I shan’t feel hungry then!” 
The touching words arouse her. To her feet 
She starts,‘and hastes, murm’ring a prayer again, 
Into the street ; 
Where ladies in gay equipages drive, 
Where men walk by with purses full of gold, 
Where children laugh, and run, and play, and thrive ; 
She will be bold, 
For her child’s sake! yes, she will stand and sing 
Among the crowds that loiter on their way ; 
Perchance the voice /c loved may serve to bring 
Food for the day. 


ScENE II. 


On a low couch, within a handsome room 
Which art and wealth had joined to furnish forth, 
There sat a woman graceful as a fawn. 
Her stately form was draped in sheeny silk, 
A star of brilliants shone upon her head, 
And round her neck and wrists flashed the pure rays 
Of many diamonds; while in her eyes 
Were tears, but not of sorrow, for her heart 
O’erflowed with gratitude. Within an hour 
Her glorious voice would thrill each ardent soul 
In the huge crowded opera-house. The world 
Of song would bow itself before her there ; 
She was its queen. Earth’s cities held her high 
In honour, and with riches and with love 
Bore tribute to the triumph of her art. 

And yet, to-night, she thought of olden days, 
When, as a child, her meals were poor and few, 
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And her one joy was singing—when her voice, 
A little later, led the village choir— 

And when a stranger, in the rector’s pew, 
Heard her rich notes and carried her away 

To Italy arid trained her there ; and when 
There came a day that, on a stage, she stood, 
In fear and hope, but paid him for his care 
With such a flood of harmony that they 

Who heard arose and thundered their applause. 
Her carriage waited by the porch below, 

Yet still she lingered, for the evening air 
Stole through the open windows and bore in 
The scent of blossoms from the balcony— 

A scent that took her willing spirit back 

To early childhood with its want and care. 


There came, commingling with the perfume faint, 
A soft, sad voice all tremulous, a voice 
That sang sweet music fitted to sweet words— 
A voice that hovered on the verge of tears. 
The prima donna, standing, swept aside 
The silken curtains. She beheld a crowd 
Drawn from the noisy roadway, listening ; 
Some half-contempiuous, half-derisive some ; 
Yet-all agape with interest, around 
A thin, weak woman and a starving child. 
The woman, singing there, looked far too frail 
To bear the curious scrutiny of strange eves. 
Sudden, the voice ceased and there rose a cry 
From those white lips, that pierced the lady through. 
She saw the singer fall a-faint; her heart 
Beat fast; her breath came quick ; she flew apace 
Down her grand stairway, and, before the crowd 
Could aid the sufferer, she bade her men 
Bear that still figure to the house. She took 
The infant in her tender arms, and stood 
There in the street. She sang a song divine, 
Such as her hearers: never heard before. 
Like folk entranced they listened. On she sang 
Till the wide road was blocked from side to side. 
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Then, in the bravery of silk attire 

And priceless gems, she begged of them their alms— 
Alms for the starving mother and her child. 

Lavish the gifts they gave. Each strove to give 
More than another, till the carriage seats 

Glittered with heaped-up coin. Again glad tears 
Fell, as she thanked the givers for their gifts, 

And heard the ringing cheers that hailed her deed. 


ERIC HAMILTON. 


A New Company. 


HE following are the particulars of a new company 
which is about to be placed before the public. The 
details are taken from an advance copy of the 
prospectus, but, for reasons which will be readily’ 
understood, the names of the principal persons con- 
cerned are in the meantime withheld. 
The Company, which is still unchristened, has been formed 

to undertake the exploitation of Mr. Y. Z., the well-known 





dramatist. The capital is fixed at £250,000, in 50,000 shares of’ 
Pt aa load hes) 


£5 each, of which the vendor is to receive 20,000 fully paid up, 


in exchange for the good-will, stock, fittings, &c, of his’ 


business. It is almost unnecessary to point out, so the 
prospectus continues, that the exceptionally favourable terms 
upon which Mr. Y. Z. has been acquired give every guarantee’ 
for the success of the enterprise. Indeed a valuation made on 
the part of the promoters by Messrs. A. and B., the eminent 


phrenologists, amply proves that the shareholders have secured’ 


a most valuable property at a ridiculously low figure. 


The stock actually in hand is represented by two farcical 


comedies, of which the second act of the first ance the third act 
of the second are still wanting; the germ of an emotional 
(modern) drama in four acts, and a comic opera adapted from 
the French. There is, however, in addition to these, a consider- 
able, although latent, fund both of invention{and humour, and a 
vein of pathos which, it’ is thought, will prove practically 
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inexhaustible. It will thus be seen that the Company is in a 
position to begin operations at once, and will be prepared to 
execute orders with the least possible delay from whatever 
quarter they come. 

It is proposed to work the business upon the most compre- 
hensive lines. Each new idea extracted from Mr. Y. Z. will be 
placed in the hands of three distinct manipulators, who may be 
relied on to use it to the best advantage. By one of these it will 
be worked up into a three-volume novel, by a second into a 
play, by a third it will be made to take the shape of a poem 
for recitation. The cost}of such a staff-will, it is calculated, be 
comparatively small, it having been abundantly proved that 
there are numbers of capable men, possessed of every facility 
for the mere manual labour of writing, who, once provided with 
the groundwork of a play, may be safely entrusted to erect a 
presentable edifice thereon. Such individuals: have - hitherto 
given themselves over to the routine work of journalism—a 
position from which, it is an open secret, they would eagerly 
snatch at the first opportunity of freeing themselves. 

The Company will {place itself in communication with the 
managers of all the leading theatres, alike in this and other 
countries. These, will be invited to make known their wants 
from time to time, and as they will have the certainty of being 
at once suited, it may be taken for granted that they will not 
trouble to look elsewhere. A new feature will also be intro- 
duced in the shape of travellers, who will be instructed to call 
upon country managers and submit to them samples of the 
Company’s manufactures, such as the most recent novelty in 
the way of effective (theatrical) murder, or a choice specimen 
of incisive dialogue. It is confidently believed that such a 
system will help greatly to extend the scope of the Company’s 
transactions. 

In proportion{as these increase, the directors propose to buy 
up other successful writers for the stage, with a view ultimately 
to secure to themselves a practical monopoly of the dramatic 
business. In this way the amateur nuisance will be finally 
abolished, a boon for which managers will doubtless be 
properly grateful. In order, however, to provide for future con- 
tingencies,,it is in contemplation to found a school for such as 
may be desirous of becoming dramatists; and as from these 
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apprentices a heavy premium will be exacted, the directors are 
sanguine of securing an important addition to the income of the 
Company from that source alone. 

That the profits arising from a successful play are enormous, 
is a fact too well known to require confirmation here. It 
is only needful to point to the present position of some who, 
without any particular aptitude for dramatic writing, have 
acquired princely fortunes by the manufacture of the article in: 
question. Moreover, the machinery required for its production 
is peculiarly inexpensive. In view therefore of the very ad- 
vantageous conditions upon which.this Company is formed, the 
directors believe that they will be able to place their produce 
in the market at an exceptionally low cost price, although of 
course they have no intention of allowing consumers to enjoy 
the benefit of the fact. Indeed, it will be their aim, by means 
of the monopoly already alluded to, to augment rather than 
diminish the value of their wares. 

For further particulars application is invited to the honorary 
secretary, MALCOLM WATSON. 


GNESI 
Our Play=Bor. 





“JULIUS CASAR” AT OXFORD. 


Julius Casar .. .. Mr. A. H. E. GRAHAME, Cinna,a Poet.. .. Mr. E. F. NUGENT, Ch. Ch. 
Bal. Lucilius .. .. .. Mr. R. M. LAURIE, Ch. Ch. 
Octavius Cwsar .. Mr. G. M. HARRIS, New. Titinius .. .. .. Mr. J. B. SEATON, Ch. Ch. 
Marcus Antonius . Mr. W. J. MoRRIS, M.A., | Messala .. .. .. Mr. I. MITCHELL, New. 
Jesus. Volumnius .. .. Mr. RoBERT PEEL, Bal. 
M. -Emilius a Mr. G, K. OLIVIER, Mer. Lucius... .. .. Miss BRIGSTOCKE. 
eae Mr. L. C. LIDDELL, Ch. Ch. | Clitus .. « .. Mr. J. Gorton, St. John’s. 
Publius .. .... Mr. K. F. NUGENT, Ch.Ch. | Strato .- «- « Mr. A. RICHARDS, St. 
Popilius Lena.. .. Mr. L. D. G. LITTLE, Mer. John's. 
Marcus.Brutus  .. Mr. A. BOURCHIER, B.A.,-| First Citizen... .. Mr.J. Gorton, St. John’s. 
¢ = Ch.C ‘Second Citizen .. Mr.. A. RICHARDS, St. 
CRD =~... 45. +85 = ‘e H. CLARK, B.A., Johu’s. 
Piaderes.. .. .. Me. *, 2 WORTHINGTON, 
on, ee un CLAUD Nuennr, Ch.Ch. Ch. C 
Trebonius.. .. .. Mr.B.B. LEIGHTON, ‘Ch.Ch, | Servant to Cesar .. Mr. W. t. FRANKS, M.A., 
Decius Brutus -» Mr. H. B. IRVING, New. Univ. 
Metellus Cimber .. Mr. R. M. LAURIE,Ch.Ch. | Servant to Antony. Mr. BoBERT PEEL. Bal. 
Cinna és .. Mr. IAN MITCHELL, New. Servant to — Mr. L. C. LippELL, Ch. Ch. 
Flavius .. .. .. Mr. G, M. HaRRIs, New. Culpui nia * Mrs. CHARLES SIM. 
Marullus .. .. . a oat T. FRANKS, B.A., Mrs. NUGENT JACKSON, 
; Ladies attendant on Miss WIGRAM, Miss E. 
Artemidorus of) Me. ei M. BRADHURST, Calpurnia .. .. WIGRAM, and Miss 
Cnidos .. ......f Oh: Ch. ‘ MILLs. 
ASoothsayer.. .. Mr. J.B. SEATON, Ch. Ch. | Portia .. .. .. Mrs. W. L. COURTNEY. 





What was it that induced a few London students of the stage to go down 
to Oxford on the evening of February 27—a day by no means pleasant, so 
far as atmosphere and temperature were concerned? A sense of duty, of 
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course, in the first place ; fur they represented certain metropolitan jour- 
na's. But what, in their own minds, did they go out for to see ? what, for 
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them, were the chief points of attraction?» I cannot presume to speak for 
my friends, Mr. Nisbet, of the ‘ Times,” and Mr. Archer, of the ‘ World ;” 
but, for’ myself, many things drew me. First, I had 
never seen the new Oxford Theatre; secondly, the 
O.U.D.S. (otherwise the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society) was unknown to me except by name ; I was 
interested, in particular, in’ Mr. Arthur Bourchier, of 
whom I had heard and read great things; I was 
curjous to see what Mr. Henry Irving, jun., would 
do with the part he: had undertaken to play; and, 
lastly, I was not less curious to note what a body of 
amateurs, however earnest and clever, would be able 
to make of “Julius Cesar,” surely one of the most 
difficult of Shakespearean plays for .the non-pro- 
fessional to attack. There was an element of interest 
in the announcement that Mr. Alma Tadema had 
supplied designs for the most important scenes— 
those of the Forum, of Czesar’s Palace, and of. a 
street in Rome; but the present writer is one of 
those for whom the play’s the thing, and for whom 
the pictorial background is only of secondary value. 
Clearly, however, there were quite sufficient reasons for going down to’ 
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Oxford on this occasion, even though the railway arrangements were of so 
primitive an order that'one could not get back to town immediately 
after the performance, but must needs pass the night under the shadow 


of the University, a 
waste of time grievous 
to the soul of: the o’er- 
burdened _ journalist. 
Nor did Oxford wel- 
come us very cordially. 
An hour or ‘so before 
the opening of the 
theatre doors the snow 
began to fall, and the 
theatrical pilgrim found 


the-home of culture ‘in’ 


a state of slush. The 
theatre itself struck me 
as commodious and 
neat—much more so 
than I had hoped for 
or expected. It cannot 
be said that the citizens 
appeared to be over- 
excited by the event 
of the evening, for there 
was no thronging at 


the vestibules, and the auditorium, though largely occupied, was not exactly 
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crowded. The big-wigs, it seems, were reserving themselves fo¥ the 
Saturday night performance (the 27th was a Wednesday) ; but we met in 
the stalls that enthusiastic friend of the drama, Mr. W. L. Courtnéy, of 
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his ‘expressive voice. 


“New”; Mr. George Lewis, jun., of “ Ballioll” of 
courteous father, courteous son ; young:Mr. Morell 
Mackenzie (late of Cambridge), representing for 
this. once the “Morning Post” and the “ Pall 
Mall Gazetie” (delightful combination !) ; young 
Mr. Lefanu,.son of the admirable novelist, and 
himself an artist—with ‘the pencil; and some 
others, of not ignoble note. 

But, what about the performance? you will say. 
Well, I am coming to it. And I will take it in the 
order of interest I have mentioned. I had come, 
more particularly, to see Mr. Bourchier, and I was 
won immediately by his impressive presence and 
He looked Brutus to the life, and his tones 


weré always a pleasure to the ear. ‘They seemed, however, not always 
under his control. This was the “first n‘ght,” and a large part of the 
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burden of the arrangements for the production had fallen upon his 
shoulders. How, then, could we expect that his impersonation would be 
marked by absolute finish in detail? I have no doubt that, on subsequent 
afternoons and evenings (they had two matinées), Mr. 
Bourchier spoke all his lines at the proper pitch and 
with the necessary emphasis; and I have no doubt, 
too, that his goings to and fro, his sittings-down, his 
demeanour, and his gestures generally, were wholly in 
accordance with the words and with the situation. 
Even as it was, his Brutus had a breadth as well as 
an ease, both of conception and of execution, which 
gave me real pleasure, and- at once took the, repre- 
sentation out of the ordinary amateur rut. Not that his performance 
stood alone in excellence, whether achieved or suggested. The Cassius of 
Mr. E. H. Clark, for example, was, as a whole, even more satisfying than 
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Mr. Bourchier’s Brutus, though, in the earlier scenes, rather too Iago- 
like in manner‘and in speech. The performer appeared really to have 
entered into the character assumed, and to have formed an idea of it to 
which he was giving full effect. Mr. W. J. Morris’s Marc Antony, too— 
nothing could well have been better, in the way: of “business” and of 
elocution ; a most intelligent effort, and marred only by the actor’s failure 
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to convey Marc Antony to the eye as happily as he conveyed him to the 
mind. But though everybody, I am sure, appreciated the praiseworthy 
points of both the Cassius and the Antony, it was concerning the Decius 
Brutus, I think, that. most of us had the greatest curiosity, and certainly 
we followed him with close attention. This was the part young Mr. Irving 
was to play, and when he first came on he was saluted with a round of 
applause, intended (we cannot say which) for himself or for his father’s son. 
No doubt he was well conscious of the feeling with which he was regarded, 
and this may account for a certain restlessness of bearing, a certain 
redundancy of gesture, noticeable in his opening passages. But afterwards 
he warmed to his work and recited his lines with agreeable discretion, 
displaying, meanwhile, in the “mdbre of his voice, in his walk, and in his 
features, the unmistakable indications of his parentage. 

Had all the smaller vé/es in the tragedy been equally well rendered, the 
general result would have been more satisfactory. As it is, when one has 
celebrated the sympathetic earnestness of Mrs. Courtney as Portia, of Mrs. 
Sim as Calpurnia, and of Miss Brigstocke as oa 
Lucius, one has mentioned all who need be age” 
particularly named, though Mr. A. H. E. 
Grahame had done his best to give, externally .).)) 
at any rate, a counterfeit presentment of the i) 
title character. We must remember, how- 
ever, not only that it was a first night, but \ we 
that all engaged were non- professionals, i ca Ss ae 
called upon suddenly to plunge into the ——. 
garments, and imitste as closely as may be the bearing and manners, 
of the Ancient Roman. I am constrained to say that I think there 
‘was too lavish a display, on the part of the gentlemen, of the human leg 
divine (or otherwise). There are legs, and legs; and most of those I saw 
on February 27 were of the corrugated and the hirsute sort : wherefore I 
conceive it would have been well if there had been less realism and more 
“tights ” in this historical production. On the other hand, what can we 
have but praise for the singleness of soul with which these “ young bar- 
barians, all at play,” set to work to put before us old Rome and the Romans 
with as much verisimilitude as they could manage ? If they were not wholly 
successful, if the “crowds” were not quite convincing, and if even Mr. 
Tadema’s designs did not quite create the illusion of reality, this at least is 
certain—that the mere atiempt to secure success was commendable, and 
that, thanks to the hard work of Mr. Stewart Dawson, who “ stage- 
managed,” a measure of vwraisemblance was actually arrived at. Mr. 
** Leslie Mayne” had composed some very appropriate music, and it was 
excellently played by an orchestra reinforced from town. At the represen- 
tations which followed, the attendance, it is said, was very gratifying, while 
the acting naturally improved with each successive performance. Altogether, 
‘Julius Ceesar” at Oxford was a four de Jorce of which the O.U.D.S. may 
well be proud, and of which-I am glad to have been a witness. 

W. Davenport ADAMSe 
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“THE BOOKMAKER.” 
A New and Original Comedy in three acts, by J. W. Pigott. 

First produced at Terry’s Theatre on the afternoon of March 19th, 1889. 


Sir Joseph Trent .. Mr. EDWARD TERRY. Bubbles.. .. .. .. Mr. W. HARGREAVEs. 

The Earl of MHar- | James .. .. .. .. Mr. GEORGE HELMORE. 
borough’ .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED BISHOP. Lady Harborough '.. Miss ROBERTHA ER- 

Gerald Lord Maidment Mr. H. REEVES SMITH. SKINE. 

The Hon. Jack Carew Mr. MATTHEW BRODIE. Lady Jessie Har- 

The Marquis of Bud- borough .. ., .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
leigh .. ..* .. .. Mr. GEORGE DALZIEL. Sybil Hardwicke .. MissELEANORKLEYSHON. 

Mr. Mortmain .. .. Mr. SANT MATTHEWs. | Polly eo ce oe -Miss WATT-TANNER. 


This: play can hardly be called original. The scene takes place in 
Harborough Castle, present day. The Earl and his wife have noticed a 
change in their son Gerald since he left Oxford. He has been sad and 
preoccupied. His mother thinks the reason to be his love for Sybil, which 
seems hopeless, as both are poor. She therefore thinks to bring him 
welcome news in telling him that the late Sir Henry Trent, cousin to the 
Earl, who once loved Sybil’s mother, and knew of the girl’s love for Gerald, 
has left them some money jointly on condition that they should marry. 
Lady Harborough leaves the young people together, and a sad exp!anation 
ensues. Gerald has allowed himself to drift into love for Sybil withou: 
realising that he had gained her affection, and now he has to upbraid 
himseif and tell her in heart-broken tones that he is married already. This 
is not the only trouble in the house. Harborough is mortgaged up to the 
hilt to Lord Budleigh, who is ready to forego all claims if Jessie, Lord 
Harborough’s daughter, consents to be his wife. But she is in love with 
Jack. Carew, who adores her, and is, therefore, very loth te consent ;. 
especially as Lord Budleigh is only in love with himself and his position, 
and considers he is doing her great honour. Now about “the Book- 
maker,” the chief character in the play. The nephew of Sir Henry Trent, 
left an orphan at the early age of five, in perfect ignorance of his belong- 
ing toa great family, the poor boy had to shift for himself as best he 
could. First a jockey, now a bookmaker, he comes to Harborough 
Castle by appointment with the family lawyer, to be told he is heir to a 
title and fortune. The new Sir Joseph is uneducated and unpolished in 
manner, and feels himself eminently ouit of place. Jessie’s kindness and 
courtesy entirely win his heart, which is that of a true gentleman, whatever 
his manners may be. And he vows that she shail marry the man she loves. 
if money can do it. But he finds he is not free to dispose of his capital, 
so he gets out of the difficulty by purchasing and presenting Jessie with 
some wonderful racehorse which wins a fortune for her. So much for one 
pair of lovers, the only objection to Jack being lack of money on either 
side. It-is almost needless.to say that when the adventuress who has 
entrapped Gerald into marriage appears on the scene to claim her rights, 
she is recognised by the bookmaker as his wife, and Gerald is free, all 
ending happily. 

Most. of the scenes are very good. There is a very pretty love scene 
between Jessie and Jack, charmingly acted by Miss Marie Linden and 
Mr. Matthew Brodie, both, the latter especially, being very good throughout. 
The dialogue is smart and decidedly clever. ‘“ The Bookmaker” is a 
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well drawn and natural character, admirably impersonated by Mr. Edward. 
Terry. Mr. Alfred Bishop and Mr. Sant Matthews were decidedly good, 
and Mr. Hargreaves, but for his make up, excellent. Mr. Reeves Smith 
was spasmodic and unnatural in his delivery. Miss Leyshon was interesting, 
and the débutante from Australia—Miss Watt-Tanner—had little to do as 
the adventuress, but that little was well done. The author had an enthu- 
siastic call. MARIE DE MENSIAUX, 


“NOWADAYS.” 
A Tale of the Turf,” in four acts, by WILSON BARRETT, 
First produced at a matinée at the Princess’s Theatre, Thursday, February 28, 1889. 

Jobn Saxton... .. Mr. WILSON BARRETT. Juniper .... .. Mr... A. WELCH. 
Tom Saxton .. .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER. Larry Doubledon .. Mr. 8. M. CAkson, 
Gabriel Harper .. Mr. JULIAN CRoss. aS -. Mr. F. PITSTONE. 
Dick Dowling... .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. Constable .. . Mr.G. AUBREY. 
Bob Fressingwold .. Mr. HoRACE HopGeEs. Amy Harper .- .. Miss WEBsTER. 
Sir Barry Croydon.. Mr. H, Cooper CLIFFE. | Kitty Saxton .. ... Miss NORREYs. 
Downey Bleater .. Mr. AUSTIN MELFORD. Peggy.. .. .. .. Miss HARRIETTA POLINI. 
Sandy Gough .. .. Mr. W. A. ELLIorr. | Jenny Dowling -- Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE. 

Since the days of “The Flying Scud” we have certainly had no sporting 
drama that has taken greater hold of the public than Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
“ Nowadays.” And this is not only or principally on account of the 
stirring incidents, the abduction of a favourite racehorse, or the attempted 
villany of an aristocrat towards a girl who loves him 
well, but because the author has made his characters 
human. Bookmakers do not generally bear the best 
characters, but there are some good men among 
them, and though a man may discard his son for a 
time, yet, asa rule, a parent that does so, keenly 
feels having driven his boy forth and longs to be 
reconciled ; and the vagaries of love are so strange 
that we do not wonder at a bright, almost mis- 
chievous, girl giving her heart to a jockey, who, 
however good a rider he may be, does not certainly 
impress one as being too brilliant a specimen of the 
human race. Though our hero, John Saxton, ac'ed 
rightly in a worldly point of view in refusing to fulfil 
his promise to his old friend Harper, still, a man’s 
word should be bis bond, and, having passed it to 
assist him in his difficulty, he should have looked 
upon the promise as sacred ; but then, perhaps, we An 
should have had no play, for out of this one act Jon Saxo. ( tly Barrel), 
springs all the motive. Saxton, we may suppose, is a 
self-made man, with all the knowledge of the value of money that dis- 
tinguishes the Yorkshireman. His son Tom is engaged to Amy Harper, 
when suddenly her father is put to straits for money. Saxton promises to 
lend him £3,0c0, but hearing that he is, but for some stroke of luck, abso- 
lutely insolvent, refuses to let him have the sum. Old Saxton has given 
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Tom just £3,000 to pay into the bank. Harper tells him of his father’s 
refusal to aid him, and so the young fellow hands over to his future 
father-in-law the notes, and is thus the means of re-establishing his 
credit. For this Tom is driven from his home, but Harper adopts 
him, in a manner, until such time as he discovers that his protégé 
has been clandestinely sending his father money—for the elder Saxton 
is now almost a pauper; his mines have been flooded, and he has 
been compelled to sell off most of his belongings. His daughter Kitty 
has decided she will marry a very promising jockey, Bob Fressing- 
wold, but Saxton has determined she shall accept a blackleg baronet, Sir 
Harry Croydon. This worthy is already privately married to Jenny, the 
only child of Dick Dowling, a kind-hearted, honest bookmaker, and it is 
of vital importance to Sir 
Harry that “ Thunderbolt,” the 
favourite for the Derby, shall 
not win the race. The horse 
belongs to Harper, and is in 
the charge of Tom Saxton. 
During the latter’s absence 
(when he is reconciled to his 
father, one of the most per- 
“fectly acted scenes ever wit- 
nessed), the baronet, with the 
aid of his confederates, Dow- 
ney Bleater and Sandy Gough, 
two ‘“ welshers,” prevail upon 
~ Juniper, the stable boy, to 
allow them to steal the horse, 
and the young scamp lets it be 
understood that it was by Tom 
Saxton’s orders that the animal 
was taken away, and thus Tom is likely to be arrested for the crime; in 
fact, the police are called in, but he manages to escape. Sir Harry 
Croydon sends “ Thunderbolt ” to London, and persuades Jenny Dowling 
to watch over it. Her father and Tom discover its hiding-place; and 
when Jenny is told how her husband is engaged to Kitty Saxton, she 
allows it to be restored to its proper owner. Even then the race is any- 
thing but a certainty, for the blacklegs “get at” Larry Doubledon, the 
jockey who is to ride him, but fortunately their plot is overheard. At the 
last moment he is stripped of his jacket, and Fressingwold gets the mount, 
and steers. the favourite to victory. Dick Dowling saves the “ welshers ” 
from being torn to pieces by an infuriated mob, and, for the sake of his 
daughter, prevents his son-in-law, the baronet, from being proclaimed a 
defaulter,' the.latter promising amendment in the future. Saxton and 
Harper forget and forgive, and the curtain fa'ls on a scene of general 
happiness. 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett, clever as he is, has never done anything so good 
as John Saxton, the canny, obstinate Yorkshireman, hard and gruff and 
determined to have his own way outwardly, but with a world of kindliness 
and worth under his rough exterior. There were little touches in the 
performance that were absolutely perfection, and the whole was conceived 
and carried out with a fidelity to nature that showed the highest art. 
Mr. Lewis Waller exhibited marked nervous force and pathos as Tom 
Saxton, and Mr. George Barrett’s Dick Dowling, too, was quite a creation, 
so homely and natural,.and yet so shrewd. A special word of ‘praise is 
due to Mr. Austin Melford as Downey Bleater, a smooth, wily old rascal, 
and Mr. W. A. Elliott as a more ruffianly scamp was nearly if not quite as 
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good. Mr. Julian Cross played with judgment, and Mr, Horace Hodges 
displayed considerable tact and humour in a difficult part, Mr. H. Cooper 
Cliffe was not only gentlemanly, but skilfully conveyed that his evil doings 
were the outcome of bad associations, Mr. J. A. Welch’s Juniper was a 
capital sketch of character, and Mr, S. M. Carson made his one short 
scene one of the strongest in the whole afternoon, Miss Webster and 
Miss Norreys were happily contrasted, and missed no opportunities that 
were afforded them. Miss Harrietta Polini was a smart soubrette as 
Peggy ; and though last, certainly not least, Miss Grace Hawthorne was a 
true and tender English girl as Jenny Dowling. The entire cast was 
excellent, and one and all were frequently called ; a thoroughly deserved 
double honour being bestowed on Mr. Wilson Barrett. 

_ NEW SERIES.—VOL. XIII. R 
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“THE WEAKER SEX.” 


Modern Play, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO. 
Produced in London at the Court Theatre, March 16, 1889. 


Lord Gillingham Mr. + M. DENISON. Lady eM .. Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH, 

Mgphie. oe. Up- ™ E. ALLAN AYNES- Lady Liptrott. .. .. Miss PATTY CHAPMAN. 
tro’ ORTH. Lady Struddock ... .. Miss E. MATHEWs. 

Mr. Dani are Mr ‘eanD RIGHTON. io Vivash .. .. Mrs. KENDAL. 


Capt. -. Mr. A. B. FRANCIS. Sylvia .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES, 
Dudley Sik Sichester .. Mr. W. H. VERNON. Mrs. Hawley Hill .. Miss TREVOR BISHOP. 
Ira Lee . .» Mr. KENDAL. Mrs. Boyle-Chewton.. Miss FANNY COLEMAN. 
8 Hawley Hin” -. Mr. M. NEWALL. Rhoda .. «+» Miss OLGA BRANDON. 
Wade Green .. Mr. Eric LEwIs. Miss Cardelloe .. +. Miss BLANCHE ELLICE. 
oar. én 4 Mr. H. DEANE. Petch -- «+ Miss C. LUCIE. 


Mr. Pinero has had a difficulty to encounter in the winding up of his 
latest, and certainly one of his best written plays, “‘The Weaker Sex.” 
On its original production at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, September 28 
of last year, he succumbed to the general but often mistaken desire for 
a happy ending by marrying both his heroines ; but now, with a truer 
respect to art, he has let his curtain fall on a conclusion that will be very 
unsatisfactory to many, for his three principal characters are left unhappy— 
and this is the natural outcome. Whether it will affect the fortunes of the 
play remains to be proved; it should not do so, for it is full of interest, 
the dialogue is sparkling, and it gives a problem the solution of which 
cannot but enforce attention. Lady Vivash in her youth was impulsive 
and perhaps coquettish, and has thrown away the love of Philip Lester, 
who leaves her and goes to America. Piqued at this she marries Lord 
Vivash, for whom she has not a spark of affection, and whose death is 
looked upon as a relief from bondage. She treasures the memory of her 
former lover, and is comforted in the society of her daughter Sylvia, a 
charming girl of seventeen, whose sunny temperament brightens her existence. 
To find some occupation and distraction during Sylvia’s absence on a visit 
abroad, Lady Vivash takes up with a society which has been formed for 
enforcing the rights of “the weaker sex,” but her interest in their doings 
is but pretended, and she is far more stirred whe she receives a telegram 
announcing the return of Sylvia and her hostess, Lady Gillingham. The 
latter, on arrival, tells her that, subject to her approval, Sylvia has accepted 
one Ira Lee, a gentleman who is known from his writings as “ the poet of 
prairies.” He is much older than his intended bride, but appears to be 
in every other respect eligible. He is to be at Lady Gillingham’s the next 
day, so it is arranged that Lady Vivash shall meet him there. Ira Lee is 
no other than Philip Lester ; perhaps disgusted with his first love, he has 
made no inquiries about her,.in any case he has no idea that she is Lady 
Vivash, the mother of the girl he is now engaged to. No sooner does she 
recognise Philip Lester than Lady Vivash, who has heard a rumour that he 
had returned to England, and at the thought of which her love, never 
extinct, has rekindled with all its first passion, lets him know that she is 
free, that she wishes to atone for the past, and that her devotion to him in 
the future shall make all amends. Lester is cold, and makes no response 
to her avowal; while she is pleading, Sylvia bounds toward them, and at 
once lets her mother know that the man to whom she has just poured out 
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her inmost heart is Ira Lee, her daughter’s betrothed. Lady Vivash, 
without a word, falls fainting to the ground. The identity of Lester and 
Lee is for a time kept from the child, but an envious embittered rival of 
hers betrays the secret, and so Lester, feeling that marriage with either 
mother or daughter would be impossible, determines to efface himself. 
Without any leavetaking he departs to struggle again with his disappointed 
hopes, casting one last loving glance on the girl whom he had hoped would 
cheer his lonely path—she stunned with the first great grief that had 
shadowed her young life, and her mother kneeling crushed and broken at 
her feet. 

Although the play ends unhappily, and the main interest is centred in 
the fortunes of Lady Vivash and her daughter, there is a fund of amuse- 
ment and laughter in the proceedings of Mrs. Boyle-Chewton, a leader in 
the association for enforcing woman’s rights. There is some pungent 
satire in the author’s method of proving that a creature, who pretends to 
be above the weaknesses of the sex and to scorn the idea of love, jumps at 
the first offer of marriage made by Mr. Bargus, M.P., in reality for her 
daughter Rhoda, but--which she mistakenly appropriates to herself, and, 
when she thinks herself likely to become a bride, throws committees, 
reports, and all such matters to the winds. Mrs. Boyle-Chewton was most 
excellently played by Miss Fanny Coleman, whose one little touch of 
womanly and bitter disappointment at the frustration of her hopes was 
sufficient to stamp the performance ; Mr. Edward Righton was very droll 
as the fussy, nervous little Adonis and M.P.; and Miss Olga Brandon 
played with great tact the poor soured girl Rhoda, all the goodness and 
pleasure of whose existence is destroyed by being constantly kept at 
uncongenial work. Miss Violet Vanbrugh looked very handsome, and 
was a dashing grande dame as Lady Gillingham, and the old lord to whom 
she is married, and whose memory constantly fails him, was an excellent 
sketch of character by Mr. A. M. Denison. Mr. Eric Lewis, Mr. E. Allan 
Aynesworth, and Miss C. Lucie were also so good in their several parts 
that one wished more was seen of them. Mr. Kendal’ was of immense 
support to the piece by his strength and manliness as Ira Lee, one of 
those noble souls that can accept the greatest sorrows of this world in a 
spirit of determination that they shall not drive them to anything that is base 
or weak, but are rather strengthened in the path of duty and self-sacrifice. 
Mr. W. H. Vernon, too, as a staunch friend and a faithful though unre- 
warded lover, was excéllent!' Of Mrs. Kendal’s acting it is impossible to 
speak in too high terms, the. nervous excitement when looking forward to 
a meeting after so many years with the man whose memory she has 
enshrined in her heart of hearts, her desperate pleadings, that if not so 
exquisitely rendered would be unwomanly, her utter prostration, and then 
the surrender of her own cherished desires to secure the happiness of the 
child she so. loves, were the perfection of art. Miss Annie Hughes was 
very tender and graceful as Sylvia, and in the later scenes, thoroughly 
conveyed the idea of being crushed and overwhelmed by her terrible 
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to Lady Vivash by her acceptance of him and the 


Tragedy, by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
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awakening from “love’s young dream,” and yet turned instinctively for 
comfort, and to comfort that mother whose future seemed so dark from 
the same miserable discovery. When played at Manchester this unhappy 
ending was avoided in the reward of Dudley Silchester’s lifelong devotion 


supposed union of 


Sylvia and Ira Lee. This part was then taken by Mr. Vernon, Mr. Kendal 
appeared as Silchester. At the Court Theatre the piece is mounted in 
the most perfect taste, and the ladies’ dresses are exceptionally beautiful. 


“KING RICHARD THE THIRD.” 


Revived at the Globe Theatre, Saturday evening, March 16, 1889. 


King Henry VI. .. Mr. ALLEN BEAUMONT. Tressel -.. Mr. ARTHUR GILMORE. 
Prince of Wales .. Miss BESSIE HATTON. Sir James Ty: rell Mr. C. STEUART. 
Duke of York ... .. Miss ISA BOWMAN. Sir Thomas Vaughan Mr. EDGAR NORTON. 
Duke of Gloster, Sic Walter Herbert Mr. C. SMILEs. 
afterwards King Sir William Brandon Mr. E. BROUGHTON. 
Richard [IT. .. Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. Earl of Pembroke .. Mr. H. DRUCE. 
Duke of Buckingham Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Marquis of Dorset .. Mr. M. BuIST. 
eof Norfolk .. ‘Mr. W. R. STAVELEY. Lord Lovell Mr. L. Du BARRI. 
Earl of Richmond ... Mr. LUIGI LABLACHE. Bishop of Ely .. Mr. SYDNEY PRICE. 
Lord Stanley .. Mr. 'D. H. HARKINS. ie? Mr. A. SIMs. 
Sir Richard Ratcliffe Mr. REGINALD STOCKTON. Wyndham .. - Mr. F, VIVIAN. 
| Barl of Oxford... .. Mr. J. BuRRowS. Court Jester Mr. F. W. KNIGHT. 
| Lord Mayor of Lon- : Queen Elizabeth .. Miss MARY RORKE. 
| don .. .. .. .. Mr. JOSEPH FRANKAU. Lady Attendants to the Queen 
| Sir James Blount .. Mr. LEONARD CALVERT. | Miss BURTON, Miss LANGTON, Miss OLLIFFE. 
Sir William Catesby Mr. NORMAN FORBES. Duchess of York Miss CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
Karl of Surrey . Mr. J. PARRY. Lady Atténdant to 
Sir Robert Braken- the Duchess.. .. Mrs. WHITTIER CHANDOS. 
| bury Sete aa ~_— Margaret Plantage- 
Berkeley .. .. eo Mr.d.G. net .. .. .. .. Miss E. ORFORD. 
| Lord Hastings Mr. W. a "CROMPTON. Edward Plantagenet Miss N. BowMAN. 
| Captain of the Guard Mr. H. WYATT. Lady Anne -» «« Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. 


Priests, Monks, Acolytes, Men-at-Arms, Citizens, Merchants, Pages, 
Children, &c., &c. 








PROLOGUE. 
The Tower ee vo we ee 
* KING RICHARD THE THIRD. > 
Act. I.—May, 1471. 
Scene I. ee The Tower a 
Scenell. .. King Henry’s Chamber in the Tower -. 
Act II.—May, 1471. 
Scene I. ee The Road to Chertsey oe oe 
Scenell. .. A Room in Baynard Castle |. 
Act III.—Twelve years elapse, the date of the events in Act il. 
Scene I. de The Hall in — Palace .. oe eo 
Scenell. .. The Same : me 


Act IV., Part 1.—A.D. 1483. 


Scene I. és Within the Tow er ; 
Scene lI. .. The Presence Chamber (morning) ° 
: Scene Ill. .. The Presence Chamber (evening) .. ve 
“ Act IV., Part 2.—A.D. 1485. 
Scene I. oo The Sanctuary we ow é eo ee 
Act V.—A.D. 1485. 
Scene I. ee Bosworth Field mt os ¢e 


Scenell. .. The Country near Tamworth a ° 
Scene Ill. .. The Camp on ae Field .. ow 
ScéeneIV. .. A Glade oe ies we a 
SceneV. .. The Battlefield o 


Archers, Aldermen, 


Bruce Smith. 


Bruce Smith. 
Bruce Smith. 


William Telbin. 
William Telbin. 


— A.D. 1483. 


E. G. Banks. 
E. G. Banks. 


. G. Banks. 
. Banks. 
. G. Banks. 
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E. G. Banks. 


William Telbin. 
William Telbin. 
William Telbin. 
William Telbin. 
William Telbin. 





The Overture, Entr’actes, and all the Incidental Music to the ‘Tragedy, composed by 


Mr. EDWARD GERMAN, 


The perfection to which stage pageant can now be brought was 
cértairily shown at the Globe Theatre on the first representation there of 
. “Richard the Third,” but the question arises whether, when in order to 
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accomplish this, some hour and a quarter is consumed in the course of the 
evening, the result is not almost too dearly bought. Nothing but praise 
can be awarded to the whole of the scenery ; the costumes and armour are 
rich and archzologically correct; the “mimic warfare” a marvel of 
realism, more particularly when the size of the stage is taken into con- 
sidcration ; but the performance was not over till past midnight. The 
play, as arranged for representation here, is mostly Cibber’s version ; it 
commences with a prologue, in which are interpolated passages from 
“‘ Henry VI.,” where the order comes from Gloster for his close confinement 


bad 
AM 





in the Tower. The first scene of Act I. shows us a procession with 
Elizabeth and her train entering the fortress, and the second scene of this 
act is the murder scene from “ Henry VI.” In Act II. we have most of the 
original Shakespeare, and also in the first scene of Act III., though much 
condensed. Again we have Cibber in the first part of Act IV., and the 
‘sorrowful parting of the Prince of Wales and Duke of York from Queen 
Elizabeth, an interpolation which has been almost universally accepted as 
a valuable one ; the close of the act is altered, though not materially, from 
Cibber, and the last act is mostly as he arranged it. Unfortunately on 
the opening night the pittites had a real or fancied grievance, and there 
was much uproar. Their complaint was that on their entering the theatre 
they found four people already seated in the front row. The discontented 
loudly cried for an “apology ;” the stage-manager came forward, and for 
along time he could not get a hearing; there was much shouting, but 
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eventually things quieted down, but not without the loss of the overture, 
which was inaudible. This unhappy contrefemps may have unhinged 
Mr. Mansfield, for his opening soliloquy did not impress his audience too 
favourably ; but in the second act his conception of the character could 
be arrived at. The Duke of Gloster would accomplish his ends not so 
much by craft as by sheer force of will ; instead of almost mocking at his 
own deformity, it galled him ; and instead of trusting to the oiliness of his 
tongue, the counterfeited violence of his passion should win him Lady 
Anne. It is said that Mr. Mansfield has never seen the play of “ Richard 
the Third” acted; if so, the greater credit is due to him for his, in many 
respects, most original reading. His wooing of Lady Anne was almost 
too real ; there appeared to be no guile in it, but to be inspired by genuine 
admiration. The hypocrisy of his character was finely brought to light 
in his interview with the Princes in the Tower, but was a little too 
apparent when the Mayor and citizens press on him the crown, though his 
exultation at the achievement of his ends after their departure made a 
decided point. His scene with Buckingham, when his adherent claimed 
his reward in the Earldom of Hereford, was a masterpiece, nor was he less 
capable when goaded by the taunts of the Queen and Duchess of York. 
The stings of conscience and the uncertainty of his future were most 
powerfully conveyed when in the Presence Chamber, where, though just 
assured of the murder of the Princes, he meditates on the troubles that 
surround him. In the tent scene, where the ghosts of his victims appear 
to him in his dream, Mr. Mansfield was rather hysterical, though the 
speech, “Give .me another horse,” was delivered in a frenzied spirit, and 
his doubt whether Catesby was real flesh and blood or one of the visions 
that bad haunted: him was the embodiment of superstitious dread. On 
the battlefield of Bosworth the heroism of Richard’s character was 
eminently displayed beyond mere animal courage. There was the 
desperation of the man who had set “life upon a cast,” and the actual 
fight between Richard and Richmond was no mere child’s play or delicate 
fence, but a hacking at each other that, should the shield of either by any 
chance fail to receive the blow, would probably be very painful to the 
unlucky recipient. Taken as a whole, Mr. Mansfield’s Richard the 
Third is worthy of very high praise; it is scholarly, and more than 
intelligent ; his delivery is excellent, and as his first essay in Shakespearean 
character one that has decidedly made its mark. Of the other characters, 
Miss Bessie Hatton was most sympathetic and natural as the Prince of 
Wales. Miss Isa Bowman was also pleasingly ingenuous as the little 
Duke of York. Mr. Allen Beaumont exhibited much kingly dignity and 
melancholy pathos as Henry VI. Mr. James Fernandez, for so careful an 
actor, made one or two strange lapses in the text. Mr. Luigi Lablache 
was a manly, heroic Richmond. Mr. Norman Forbes did not at all 
realise the idea of Catesby, but played it in a jaunty mood. Mr. Arthur 
Gilmore was excellent as Tressel. Miss Mary Rorke was most nobly 
pathetic as Queen Elizabeth ; Miss Beatrice Cameron was weak as Lady 
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Anne ; and Miss Carlotta Leclercq, good in every respect as the Duchess 
of York, was specially worthy of praise for her admirable delivery of blank 
verse. 

Though the overture was unhappily not heard, there was ample oppor- 
tunity of judging later of the incidental music composed by Mr. Edward 
German. It was melodious and most appropriate, whether—as suggesting 
the motive of the situation—dramatic, tender, religious or martial, and the 
orchestration was that of a thorough musician. 

Special mention should be made of the solidity of the appearance of the 
Tower, and of the exquisite painting of the rest of the scenery, and also 
of the admirable manner in which the processions are marshalled and the 
battle scenes arranged, exhibiting a perfection of stage-management. The 
apparitions, too, are most artistically managed by means of gauzes, and 
do seem to be “‘visitants from the spirit land.” Stormily as the evening 
had commenced, long before its close the verdict had been pronounced on 
the production. Mr. Mansfield had been called and recalled, and on the 
final fall of the curtain the enthusiasm was immense, the house resounded 
with cheers and applause, and the actor-manager was forced to return 
thanks in a few but evidently heartfelt words of gratitude for the reception 
accorded to a most effective and superbly mounted piece. 


“THE DUKE’S BOAST.” 


A Play, in three acts, adapted by H. OSBORNE BUCKLE, from ALEXANDRE DuMAS’ “ Mademoiselle 
de Belle Isle.” 


First produced at the Avenue Theatre, Thursday afternoon, 2ist March, 1889. 


Duce de Richelieu .. .. Mr. JoHN TRESAHAR. Germain ..... .. .. Mr. CECIL RAMSEY. 
Chevalier D’Aubigny .. Mr. FRED TERRY. | A Lacquais : .. Mr. FRED EPITAUX. 
Duc D’Aumont .. .. Mr. IVAN WATSON. | The ee de Prie .. Miss VANE. 
Chevalier D’Auvre y -. Mr. E. A. Dovetas. | Marriet Miss May WHITTY. 
Chamillac.. .. -. Mr. 8. BARRACLOUGH. | Gabrielle de Belle Isle.. Miss MARION LEA. 


Another version of Alexandre Dumas’ famous and most ingeniously 
constructed play has been given us by Mr. Buckle, which can hardly be 
said to have improved on former adaptations ; indeed, the strength of the 
second act has been considerably lost through a desire not to wound the 
susceptibilities of the British matron; the profligate Duc de Richelieu, 
instead of entering the chamber of Gabrielle, remains in the outer apart- 
ment, from the window of which he throws the compromising letter. The 
first English version by J. W. Hammond, entitled “A Night in the 
Bastille,” was ‘played at Drury Lane in 1839, and under the title of “ The 
Duke’s Wager,” written by A. R. Slous, it was again seen under the Kean 
management at the Princess’s in 1851, and three years later at the Hay- 
market Mdlle. Beatrice played Gabrielle in Miss Fanny Kemble’s adaptation, 
known as “Mdlle. de Belle Isle.” Mrs. Stirling and Mdlle. Beatrice 
made the greatest successes in the character in England, and Mdlles. 
Brohan and Sarah Bernhardt in France, while none have ever approached 
Delaunay as the Duc de Richelieu. The plot turns on a wager made by 
the nobleman that at midnight of the day on which he sees a young 
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lady, he will throw a letter from the window of her chamber. The lady 
happens to be Gabrielle de Belle Isle, who is engaged to the Chevalier 
D’Aubigny. She has come to Paris to intercede for her father, who is a 
prisoner, and has obtained the countenance of the Marquise de Prie, a 
favourite of the Duc de Bourbon. The great lady, a former flame of 
Richelieu, piqued at his infidelity, persuades Gabrielle to write a 
letter requesting the Duke to visit her, knowing his strong interest 
at Court ; for this the Marquise substitutes one in‘ her own handwriting, 
which is unknown to the Duke. He comes and throws out the letter which 
is to be the proof of his success. It is picked up by D’Aubigny, who 
challenges his fancied rival, but the duel being prevented, the Chevalier 
makes the Duke throw the dice three times with him, the thrower of the 
lowest casts to kill himself. D’Aubigny loses, and is allowed six hours 
before committing suicide. He has a final interview with Gabrielle, who, 
on the night when the event that incriminates her has taken place, was 
actually visiting her father in the Bastille by the aid of the Marquise, who 
has bound her to secrecy under certain conditions. Gabrielle cannot, 
therefore, clear herself for a time, but at length satisfies her lover of her 
innocence, which is further confirmed by Richelieu, who has discovered 
the trick that has been played him by the Marquise. 

As the Duc de Richelieu Mr. John Tresahar lacked that height ot 
polish essential to the proper rendering of the character, and which 
would redeem the grossness of the voué. Mr. Fred Terry was earnest, 
impassioned, and manly as the Chevalier D’Aubigny, and Mr. E. A. 
Douglas was firm and consistent as Chevalier D’Auvray. Miss Vane 
was eminently the grande dame as the Marquise de Prie, suave and 
fascinating, yet clever in wordy fence and finesse, and Miss May Whitty 
was a bright and attractive soubrette. Miss Marion Lea has, by her 
representation of Gabrielle de Belle Isle, at once taken her position as, 
perhaps, the most promising of our coming emotional actresses. Her 
conception of the character was all that could be desired; but, until 
the fifth act, it appeared doubtful whether her physical strength was great 
enough to adequately convey her ideas—then, however, excellent and 
tender as had been her previous performance, the young actress rose to a 
grandeur and height of power that electrified her audience. In addition to 
other good gifts, Miss Lea is graceful and winning in manner, has an 
altogether good method, which, like her accent, gives one the idea that she 
has studied in the best French school. ‘The matinée, so far as she was 
concerned, was a most decided success. 


Crcit Howarp. 
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Daffodil ! 


A SPRING SONG. 


RR, AVE you forgotten where we met ? 
The primrose path, the ruined mill? 
Our trysting-place when sun had set, 
And daylight done, my Daffodil ! 
No fate or time would dare combine 
To rob our Springtime of its gold 
If I were yours and you were mine, 
And both were lovers as of old. 


If yestereve could be to-day, 

And Life once more a morn in May, 
Ah! then my heart would fill, and thrill 
With love awakened, Daffodil ! 


I call you—and no voice replies. 
I wait you, love! and wait in vain. 
The snowdrop fades, the primrose dies, 
And, nothing buried, lives again. 
A mist enfolds the silent stream, 
The leaves fall sadly one by one. 
We pass as shadows in a dream, 
For we are parted—who were one ! 


If yestereve could be to-day, 

And bring me back one morn in May, 
But daylight died behind life’s hill, 
And closed love’s petals! Daffodil! 


March, 1889. 








. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Herr Meyer Lutz had a bumper house at the “special complimentary 
matinée” which had been arranged to celebrate the completion of the 
twentieth year of his musical directorship of the Gaiety Theatre. Held 
in the building which had witnessed so many of the successes which he 
had materially helped to achieve, the lengthy programme was gone 
through without a hitch. It would take up too much space to enumerate 
all the numbers ; suffice it to say that from almost every London theatre 
there was some assistance. Mr. Robert Martin wrote and delivered an 
address for the occasion, which, as it will doubtless prove interesting, is 
given 7 extenso :— 


“Of all the days that memory brings back 
To cheer our way along life’s weary track, 
Give me the day that friends and comrades meet 
A trusted friend and comrade all to greet ; 
When side by side we loyally can stand 
To take that faithful comrade by the hand ; 
When hearts go out, and all along the line 
We hear “ Good luck for days of auld lang syne.” 
But when the man for whom the crowd appears 
Has served us faithfully for twenty years, 
For twenty years has kept Burlesque alive, 
When it was down has helped it to revive, 
Has given it a life which will be long : 
By sparkling melody and charming song— 
With such a record has he not a claim ? 
To honour him should be our common aim. 
Some mark of thanks, however small the token, 
Some words, however feeble, should be spoken, 
Acknowledging a debt we can’t repay, 
And that is why we all are here to-day. 
For Meyer Lutz that score of years has closed, 
But in that time what scores he has composed ! 
What sparkling music set to sparkling rhymes ! 
We've heard and cheered his scores some scores of times. 
Scoring the music, as we all confess, 
Whene’er he plays it, then he scores success. 
With all our smartest writers hand-in-hand— 
Byron, and Reece, and Gilbert, and Burnand, 
Yardley and Stephens, Henry, too, of late, 
And Sims and Pettitt, who are “ Up to Date.” 
This I may add, that all who can, I know, 
Who've worked with him both now and long ago 
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(And those who have, a friend have always found him), 
Are proud to-day to come and stand around him. 
Of those who are unable to appear, 

There’s one I know would, if she could, be here. 
As in the days long past, ’twould be her pride, 
To stand to-day by Meyer Lutz’s side. 

Yes, Nellie Farren, take the fact from me, 
Stretches to Lutz her “ Hands Across the Sea.” 
Time beats us all at Jast, a fact unpleasant, 

But Meyer Lutz, we know, beats time at present. 
Long may he do so, long may he live to tell 
That friends in front, and on the stage as well, 
They all are proud and happy to be here, 

And wish him luck for many and many a year. 
Come, join with me, jet none of us be mutes, 

All up! three cheers for dear old Meyer Lutz! ” 


The whole concluded with the trial scene from ‘“ Pickwick ”— ‘ Bardell z. 
Pickwick:” The cast was such an extraordinary one that, as a matter of 
record, it should be preserved :— 








Mr. Justice Stareleigh Mr. ARTHUR ROBERTS. Mr. Fogg .. .. .. Mr. C. WALKER. 

Sergeant Buzfuz.. .. Mr. JAMES FERNANDEZ. Usher .. .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED MALTBY. 

Mr. Pickwick .. .. Mr. EDWARD RIGHTON. Mr. Skimpin Mr. E. J. ODELL. 

Mr. Tupman .. Mr. GEORGE BARRETT. Mr. Snubbinus Mr. ToM SQUIRE. 

Mr. Snodgrass .. Mr. HARRY MONKHOUSE. Master Bardell .. .. Mr. CHARLES Ross. 

Mr. Winkle.. .. .. Mr. ROBERT SOUTAR. Associate .. .. .. Mr. FRANK WYATT. 

Sam Weller... .. .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. Associate’s Clerk .. Mr. E. W. GARDINER. 

Old Weller . ...... Mr. W. LEstocg. -Mrs. Bardell ©.. .. Miss SALLIE TURNER. 

Mr. Perker .. .. .. Mr. J.J. DALLAS. Mrs. Sanders .. .. Miss L. DELPHINE. 

Lowten.. .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES COLLETTE. Mrs. Cluppins .. .. Mrs. H. LEIGH. 

Mr. Dodson.. .. .. Mr. E. HASLEM. Foreman .. .. .. Herr MEYER LUTZ. 

Jurors :—Messrs. G. Jacobi, Hervé, Ivan Cary ll, W. Slaughter, Andrew Levey, F. Stanislaus, Meredith 
Ball, Sydney Naylor, E. Solomon, H. Corri, jun., J. Fitzgerald, John Crock, Oscar 


Barrett, J. Bayliss, A. Gwyllam Crowe, R. C. Gallico. 


Herr Lutz made the neatest of speeches—modest and grateful; and though 
he mentioned Lord Londesborough and Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, who 
had kindly acted as president and vice-president of the committee, he did 
not ferget his old friends and associates John Hollingshead, Robert 
Soutar, Robert Barker, Charles Harris, Talbot Smith, and F. J. Potter, and 
his many professional. brothers and sisters who had given such willing 
help. The afternoon was a most enjoyable one, and the pecuniary result 
was no doubt most satisfactory, though the amount was on one little 
slip of paper contained in the pocket-book handed to Herr Lutz as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 


“A Platonic Attachment,” Mr. Eden Philpotts’ “modern comedy,” 
showed considerable novelty and ingenuity, and contained some very 
smart dialogue, but it is not quite strong enough for three acts. Much 
of the fun is deduced from a gentleman who uses shorthand freely, but not 
being a proficient in the science misreads his notes and turns up at a 
wedding attired for a funeral, and at a dinner party costumed for a 
fancy ball. The new wonder, the phonograph, is also introduced. Messrs. 
Walter and Arthur Helmore, Bartley Meadows, and Misses Hepworth 
Haydon and Edith Meadows acted remarkably well. 





| 
| 
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On March 7 the first of several matinées of “Two Roses” was given at the 
Criterion Theatre, when Mr. Charles Wyndham appeared as Jack Wyatt, 
and save that he made him rather too staid, and showed less of the 
impulsiveness of youth than we generally associate with the character, the 
performance was a good one. The “ Roses” were represented by Miss 
Fanny and Miss Mary Moore; the former was excellent as Ida, but the 
latter as Lottie played in rather too low a key, though she was very sweet 
and lovable. Mr. Edward Righton was suffering from a severe cold on 
the first occasion, but despite of that was full of genial humour as Our 
Mr. Jenkins. The rest of the cast was the same as when the piece was 


lately revived for a run at this theatre. The matinées were played to 
crowded houses. 


During the past month the Grand Theatre, Islington, has thoroughly 
maintained its character for always providing good entertainment. ‘“ The 
Armada,” which was reproduced here for a fortnight, was nearly as 
possible as effectively staged as at Drury Lane, allowing for the difference 
in the size of the houses. Miss Maud Milton, who appeared as Sybil 
Tilney (the original of “Fame,” now represented by Miss Florence 
Marryatt), fairly brought down the house, and Miss Alexes Leighton was 
very bright and pleasing as Cicely. “‘The Armada” was followed by 
Henry Pettitt’s ‘Hands Across the Sea,” which, in its turn, gave place to 


“The Bells of Haslemere,” and all three pieces were played to crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences. 


A very brightly-written little “ball-room sketch,” by Neville Doone, 
entitled ‘“ During the Dance,” was tried at the St. Andrew’s Hall, and will 
prove most useful to amateurs or for drawing-room representation. A 
young lady is taken by her partner to the conservatory, where, overcome 
by the heat, she faints; as she comes to, thanks to the attentions of her 
cavalier, she lets slip how she loves him ; he seizes the occasion and is at 
once accepted. But as their engagement may not be at present quite 
agreeable to her mamma, who is seen approaching, the young people have 
to resume a very formal and xomchalant air to each other and resume the 
interrupted dance. The trifle was excellently played by Mrs. C. L. Carson 
and Mr. Bassett Roe; this gentleman also appearing to advantage as Guy 
Charlton in Ernest Warren’s very clever little comedietta “The Nettle,” in 
which Miss Violet Vanbrugh looked very pretty and played charmingly as 
Dulcie Meredith. The programme was arranged and the entertainment 
given by Mrs. Charles Warner, in aid of St. Patrick’s Schools, Soho. 


In the first of the two March numbers of the “ Revue d’Art Dramatique ” 
M. J. T. Grein has an article, in which he gives his opinion that melo- 
drama is in a moribund state in England. In support of his assertion he 
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states that, though such pieces as “ The Silver Falls” and “Good Old 
Times” are playing to crowded houses, the large audiences are really made 
up of the unthinking masses, but that the intelligent regret with him the 
manner in which clever authors, like Sims, Pettitt, Wilson Barrett, and 
Hall Caine, are compelled to sacrifice good work to the exigencies of the 
costumier, the scene painter, scenic display, and “situation.” M. Grein 
pays high tribute to Mr. Pinero, whom he calls “‘ the English Labiche,” and 
looks on Mr. Jerome and Mr. Haddon Chambers as the coming authors. 
In the same number there is an interesting account of an interview with 
Mme. Segond-Weber, and the methods adopted by her to enable her to fill 
with such success the 7é/e of Lady Macbeth at the Odéon Theatre. In the 
number of March 15 there is a clever comparison as to the relative merits 
of French and English actors ; the article illustrates the various points 
in which the one or the other is the more successful, and the reasons there- 
for ; also that except in Shakespeare few of our countrymen can properly 
deliver blank verse. A review by M.-Jacques Ballien of M. Alphonse 
Cillitre’s work on the Turkish Theatre is worthy of notice, and an account 
of the great Talma’s appearances in London will be found interesting. 





Mr. C. H. Fox, the well-known—it might almost be said famous—wig 
maker, of Russell Street, Covent Garden, has just published his “ Dramatic 
and Musical Directory of the United Kingdom” for 1889. It will be 
found to be wonderfully complete, giving full information as to some 2,500 
theatres and 3,000 public halls, in which the wearers of the sock and 
buskin can pitch their tents, and also gives the addresses of 3,000 lodgings 
and 2,000 hotels, where they can rest them after their labours. Besides 
this, there will be found all sorts of intelligence as. to newspapers, bill 
posters, printers ; lists of authors and composers, actors and actresses, scene 
painters, &c., in fact of almost every class directly and indirectly connected 
with the stage or the music halls. It also contains a most useful “‘ fare-table, 
arranged on the square system, showing at a glance the amount of the 
fare between any two of the principal theatrical towns.” How Mr. Fox 
has found time to superintend the issue of such a work is rather a mystery, 
for his hands are always full, and his head must be well worked to keep in 
mind the calls of the Macbeth wigs at the Lyceum, the fresh demands 
from Miss Anderson from America, the wants of his numerous “ private 
theatrical” clients, and his countless professional ones. 


Accounts from New York have come to hand, which, I am sorry to 
say, give very bad news of Miss Mary Anderson ; this talented actress 
has overtaxed her powers to such an extent that complete rest has been 
peremptorily insisted on by her medical advisers, and all her engagements 
have been cancelled for the remainder of the season. I sincerely trust 
that this enforced abstinence from work will quickly bring about complete 
recovery of both mind and -body. Miss Anderson’s company, it is said, 
is to return to England. 
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A new “fortoightly review of art,” to be known as “Comedy,” has just 
appeared. It notices the principal London productions, and pays particular 
attention to Parisian and Dutch pieces. It has an article on “Saturday 
Night Audiences,” by W. Moy Thomas, and “A Glimpse of the English 
Stage by a Foreigner,” from the pen of Felix Remo, besides touching on 
other matters of interest. M. J. T. Grein is the editor. His programme 
is a promising one, and “Comedy” is published at one penny by Messrs. 
Gee and Co., 34, Moorgate Street. 





An explanation should have appeared in the March number of THE 
THEATRE as to the “ Betsy” group which was shown in February. It 
certainly did not do justice to the original photograph by Barraud, which was 
a most admirable and artistic one, and the reproduction was not intended 
to appear at all, but by an unlucky error was bound in the number. 
Fortunately the high quality of Mr. Barraud’s work is too well known to be 
affected by such a mistake. While on the subject, I may call attention to 
the excellent photographs of Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore 
in “Still Waters Run Deep;” and to the first volume of “Men and 
Women of the Day,” which should be on every drawing-room table. The 
March number of this publication contains fine pictures and useful 
biographies of the Duke of Devonshire, Madame Norman-Néruda and Sir 
Charles Hallé. All these, emanating from Mr. Barraud’s studio, are perfect 
examples of photographic art. 


“ Musical Notes,” by Hermann Klein (Novello, Ewer, and Co., London 
and New York). The third issue of this most useful work will be found 
to contain a record of important musical events of the past year. The 
author displays sound critical ability, and treats his subject in a most 
readable manner, peculiarly free from that pedantry too often met with in 
works of this class. The book is very neatly got up, and will prove 
invaluable as one of reference. 


“Dramatic Notes,” by Cecil Howard (Strand Publishing Company). 
This, the tenth issue, comprises all the London theatrical productions, 
with full plot and cast of the more important plays and revivals, and has 
also a list of plays first produced in the provinces, Paris, and New York 
during the year 1888. The index, carefully compiled, makes reference to 
any event or person particularly easy.- 





Mr. Charles Salaman, the well-known and able musician, completed his 
75th year on March 3, 1889, and has just composed a very charming song, 
“Heart to Heart,” for tenor or baritone. It is dedicated to his “dear 
friend. Jessie Bond,” and the words, by Malcolm C. Salaman, are worthy of 
the music. It is published by Novello, Ewer, and Co. 
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Miss Olga Nethersole made her professional début at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, March 5, 1887, as Lettice Venne, in “ Harvest,” with Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s company ; and, after touring for some time with it, joined Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Dacre in the following August, playing Alice Pengelly in 
“Our Joan,” Blanche Maitland in “’Twixt Kith and Kin,” and Claire in 
“The Double Marriage.” Miss Nethersole next entered Mr. Willie 
Edouin’s provincial company to play Agatha in “ Modern Wives,” and was 
then engaged by the Messrs. Gatti for the character of Ruth in Messrs. 
Pettitt and Grundy’s drama, “ Union Jack,” at the Adelphi, a part the 
talented young actress was compelled to relinquish to fulfil her engagement 
with Mr. Rutland Barrington at the St. James’s, and there create the part 
of Miriam St. Aubyn in “ The Dean’s Daughter.” On the withdrawal of 
this piece, Miss Nethersole returned to the Adelphi for a fresh creation, 
that of Lola in “The Silver Falls,” by Messrs. Sims and Pettitt, and 
remains at this theatre till September, by permission of Mr. John Hare, 
whose company she will then join at the new Garrick under an engagement 
fortwo seasons. ‘These, with the exception of appearing at two matinces, as 
Nelly Busby in “ The Paper Chase” at the Strand, and as Elaine in ‘‘ Only 
a Dream” at the Criterion, comprise the whole of Miss Nethersole’s 
theatrical record, and yet, in the short space of two years, she has risen to 
a near approach to taking the very front rank in her profession. 


Mr. E. D. Ward was born February 11, 1856, and was intended for com- 
mercial pursuits, but, having taken a liking to the stage, he determined to 
adopt it, and made his first appearance on the boards at the Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow, June 26, 1876, as the Hon. Charles Ewart in “ False 
Shame,” under the management of Messrs. Pitt and Hamilton, and whilst 
belonging to their company gained considerable experience by filling such 
parts as Charles Courtly in “London Assurance,” Joseph Surface in “‘ The 
School for Scandal,” Young Marlow in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” and was 
the original provincial Vladimir in “The Danischeffs.” Mr. Ward’s next 
engagement was with Craven Robertson’s “Caste ” company, and he then 
played the round of Robertsonian characters, D’Alroy in “Caste,” Lord 
Beaufoy in “School,” Angus MacAllister in “Ours,” and on Mr. Craven 
Robertson’s death took up all his parts. Mr. Ward next toured for forty- 
two weeks with “Diplomacy,” playing Count Orloff, and subsequently re- 
joined the ‘‘Caste” company under Mr. Tom Robertson’s management. An 
engagement with Mr. J. L. Toole followed, and the subject of our photograph 
made his first appearance in London, December 26, 1879, as Augustus 


Vere in “Married in Haste,” and during the many years he was a 


member of Mr. Toole’s company acted in almost every piece produced at 
the little house in King William Street. Mr. Ward left this company in 
June, 1887, to fulfil an engagement at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, and 
returned to London in June of last year, and reappeared at Toole’s 
Theatre as Captain Kirby in “The Paper Chase,” under Mr. Lionel 
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Brough’s management. From thence Mr. Ward went to the Gaiety, and 
played Count Danella in “ Marina,” and subsequently migrated to the Opera 
Comique, where he made a most decided hit as Cadrillo in “Carina.” He 
is now engaged at the Avenue to fill the 7é/c of the Margrave in ‘* Nadgy,” 
a performance full of humour and point. 


The Philo-Thespian Club is well known as one of our best amateur 
dramatic institutions. It has given to the stage such artists as Mr. and 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Hayden Coffin, and many another well known 
to fame. It now continues its good work by giving some of the best 
amateur dramatic performances which can be seen. At St. George’s 
Hall, on Tuesday, March 19, was given the 106th performance of the 
Philo-Thespian Club. The programme was an ambitious one, but it was 
thoroughly well carried out, and the acting far superior to what one 
generally sees at institutions of this nature. The performance commenced 
with a representation of the touching drama from the French by old 
Benjamin Webster, called “One Touch of Nature.” Mr. H. A. Stacke, 
one of the prominent members of the club, took the arduous character of 
Mr. William Penholder, created, as most old playgoers know, by Benjamin 
Webster. It was a most touching and faithful representation of the 
pathetic old man, and had Miss Ethel Williams entered into the spirit of the 
play as well as Mr. Stacke, the result would have been even better than 
it was. The piece of the evening was Mr. Gilbert’s comedy, ‘“‘ Engaged,” 
a very difficult task for amateurs to undertake; but, on the whole, 
it was very brilliantly performed. We have never in our experience 
seen the part of Cheviot Hill so well read and understood as 
it was by Mr. Frederick Upton, President of the Philo-Thespian 
Club. This gentleman has a keen sense of humour, a dry and 
decisive manner; and not even by George Honey, who originally 
created the part, has the character been so well read, it evidently, 
as far as one can judge, being in accordance with the intention of the 
author. When Mr. Upton is more ready with his words, and can take the 
whole play along with him at lightning pace, he will be able to play Cheviot 
Hill so that it may be very favourably compared with any previous perform- 
ance of the kind. It must be remembered that unless the words of this difficult 
part are glibly given, and unless the main character be made the pivot of the 
“ whole play on which the other characters stand or fall, there must be a 
certain slowness in the general performance. With a little more practice 
and studious endeavour to commit the words faithfully to memory, Mr. 
Upton will be able to lead his clever companions even to a still greater 
success. The character of Bellvawnay was very cleverly taken by Mr. 
Gordon Taylor, who, though a romantic actor, has a keen sense of humour, 
and_ the little Scotch lassie Maggie was delightfully rendered by Miss 
Eleanor Rothsay, who is a charming comedian, and quite fit to take her 
place,on the regular stage. One of the most brilliant performances in the 
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play, however, was the Belinda Treherne of Miss Margaret Brandon, one 
of the very best actresses now on the amateur stage. This clever lady has 
a splendid method of elocution, a mandsome presence, and not even by 
Miss Marion Terry has the difficult part of Belinda been so well understood 
or so effectively rendered. We have also to mention in terms of sincere 
praise the Minnie of Miss Inez Roe, a lady with a quaint sense of fun ; the 
Simpson of Mr. F. Sherbrooke, and the Angus McAllister of Mr. W. E. 
Montgommery. In fact, the whole play was very ably rendered, and if it 
could only have been taken at a quicker pace, no fault could have been 
possibly found with it. 

After the dramatic performance of the Philo-Thespian Club, a supper 
was given at St. George’s Hall, to which several distinguished guests were 
invited. Amongst these were found Mr. George Grossmith, Miss Lucile 
Saunders, Miss Adele Myers, Mr. Hayden Coffin, and several gentlemen 
well known in the literary and artistic world. The occasion was a 
memorable one, for a presentation of a gold watch and chain was made to 
the popular president, Mr. Frederick Upton, after a touching speech 
detailing his merits, by Mr. Canning, the late president of the Society. 
Mr. Upton’s presidential address, written by him in very clever rhymed 
couplets, caused a great deal of honest amusement. After Mr. Stacke had 
proposed the health of the visitors, to which Mr. George Grossmith replied 
in courteous and proper terms, there was a very charming concert given, in 
which many of the guests and visitors assisted. On this occasion a new 
and very charming song, written by Miss Margaret Brandon, called “The 
Willow Leaf,” was sung sweetly and sympathetically by Miss Adele Myers, 
and was loudly applauded. It is a gem of a ballad, with a lovely refrain, 
and is likely to be very popular in musical society. Miss Lucile Saunders 
sang De Lara’s “ Garden of Sleep,” and also Miss Hope Temple’s “ Sweet 
September,” while Mr. Hayden Coffin, who was in excellent voice, sang 
song after song to the delight of every one assembled. In fact, it was a 
very charming and delightful evening, and one long to be remembered by 
those who had the privilege of receiving an invitation. 


On March 4 there passed away one on whom had fallen the mantle of 
his preceptor, Joe Grimaldi, and who for some thirty-six years was looked 
upon as the best of our clowns. Mr. Tom Matthews was born October 17, 
1805, and was consequently in his eighty-fourth year when he died, and, 
though he had been bedridden for some months, he retained his faculties to 
the time of his decease at Brighton, where he was affectionately cared for by 
his daughter, Madame Clara Lawrence. Mr. Tom Matthews was early in 
life connected with the “ Independent Whig,” a newspaper that, after 
various changes of nomenclature, was and is now known as the “ Sunday 
Times.” After a short engagement at the Olympic he made his first 
appearance as a clown in 1829 in “The Hag of the Forest Raven,” and 
left the stage in 1865, his last character being that of Daddy Thumb in 
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“Hop o’ my Thumb, or Harlequin and the Ogre of the Seven-League 
Boots.” Mr. Tom Matthews was buried in Brighton Cemetery on March 9. 


The account of the sad end of Mr. Charles Du Val, which reached 
‘London on March 5, was a great shock to his many friends in England, 
who, knowing that he was on his return, were preparing to give him the 
heartiest reception. It appears that Mr. Du Val was suffering from the 
effects of a sunstroke, which had made him very despondent. On the 
morning of February 23, at about two o’clock, he suddenly rushed from 
‘his cabin up on to the deck and disappeared. There is no doubt that he 
sprang overboard, but the ship was going at a high rate of speed, and there 
was a heavy sea on, so that it was impossible to make a search for the 
body. It is strange that this should have occurred in the “Red Sea,” 
which, it will be remembered, he used to make the subject of one of his 
jokes in his entertainment. Mr. Du Val possessed high gifts, both as a 
journalist and an entertainer, but will live longest in the memories of those 
who knew him from his kindliness of heart, his upright character, and his 
many estimable qualities. 


The Hermits Dramatic Club gave a performance at the Royal Park 
Hall, Regent’s Park, on Thursday, February 21, 1889. The programme — 
was made up of “The Porter’s Knot,” “ My Wife's Dentist,” and a “new 
and original romantic play” in one act, by A. Houghton Townley (the son 
of the well-known journalist), who appears likely to outstrip his father, 
if the younger dramatist continue to improve as he has since his pro- 
duction of “Tootsie.” Though possessing but a simple plot—for “ Love 
‘Conquers ; or, No Spy” only tells of the unjust suspicion brought upon 
Flora Osborne of being courted by another admirer, she at the time having 
given her promise to Prince Rupert, the suspected admirer proving to 
be no other than her Roundhead brother Osborne—the little play is 
interesting, and the lines—for it is in blank verse—are very smooth and 
breathe a spirit of poetry. Miss Lily Mitchell, as Flora, delivered them 
fairly well, and there was some chivalry in Mr. Alfred Stalman as Prince 
Rupert ; but he, Mr. S. Mackaness, and Mr. Tom Blacklock respectively 
distinguished themselves more in the late John Oxenford’s piece as 
Augustus Burr, Captain Oakham, and Samson Burr. 


The Italian Hospital being much in want of funds, a dramatic entertain- 
ment was atranged for and given at the Queen’s Gate Hall, on Feb. 27. 
Miss Heloise Durant produced on the occasion two new pieces of 

. her own writing. The first, a comedietta entitled ‘‘Our Family Motto; or, 
Noblesse Oblige,” may be dismissed in a few words. The heartlessness of 
the heroine, Mrs. Newton, who encourages the attention of a couple of 
admirers, she the while being in doubt whether her husband is alive or 
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dead, robs the play of all sympathy, though it must be admitted that some 
of the dialogue was clever, and that the part was well filled by Miss 
Grace Arnold. There was, however, real merit in “Un Héros de la 
Vendée,” in which the authoress played Henriette de Bressant remarkably 
well. She has to pass herself off as her brother, a Royalist, who is actively 
pursued by the Republicans, and by her clever ruse and assumption of 
the male character gives him the opportunity to escape; in the mean- 
while her lover, Isidore Delaunay, exercising his influence to obtain his 
pardon. Miss Durant must possess a thorough knowledge of French 
idiom ; the language was good and the repartee crisp and sparkling. 
Valuab!e assistance was rendered by Mr. C. Leveson Lane and M. Eugéne 
Mayeur. During the interlude Mrs. Godfrey Pearse and Madame Edith 
Wynne sang very charmingly. Mr. Reginald Thornhill played the banjo 
capitally, and Mr. Walter Helmore gave some very humorous recitations. 


“The Policeman,” ‘a three-act farcical rally,” by Walter Helmore and 
Eden Philpotts, played at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre, November 1 of 
last year, was reproduced at the same theatre on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
March 5. The piece was commented on in the December number of 
THE THEATRE, and it must with regret be admitted that, on seeing it a 
second time, only the same conclusion is to be arrived at—though laugh- 
able, it is too thin for three acts. Messrs. Forbes Dawson, Arthur 
Williams, Sam Whitaker, Compton Coutts, and H. Halley were as 
excellent as on the previous representation, and Miss Gabrielle Goldney 
and Miss Lilian Millward were even better than before, but the other 
changes in the cast were not advantageous. The piece might go well in the 
provinces. To make up the programme there was a very clever “ Lecture 
on Music,” entitled “‘ How to Please the Musical Ear, and How not te do 
so,” which was most humorously delivered by Messrs. Walter and Arthur 
Helmore and Mr. Randolph Coward. With an assumption of the most 
profound gravity, they indulged the audience with some most ridiculous 
nonsense that caused roars of laughter, and in the course of which they 
sang the alphabet, impersonated society singers, imitated the bagpipes and 
the itinerant street vocalist, produced strange but amusing music from the 
nursery instrument, a comb with paper stretched over it, and finished 
with a burlesque tragic operatic scene. This whimsical musical mélange 
will no doubt be heard of again, and, as it lasts about half an hour, is just 
suited for entertainments given in the houses of the ‘‘ upper ten.” 


“‘See-Saw,” a domestic comedy, by George Capel and J. Ragland 
Phillips, was produced at a matinée at Terry’s Theatre on February 22, 
1889, and though from the cleverness of the acting it caused a good deal 
of laughter, the play itself is really little better than a farce in three acts 
which could have better been done in one. The heroine, Ethel Bartlett, 
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is the daughter of a “purveyor of baked potatoes,” but is fortunate in 
possessing an exquisite singing voice, which has been thoroughly trained 
by an old German musician, Herr Stegmeyer. Through his influence she 
obtains an engagement and rapidly becomes a prima donna. She attracts 
the honourable attentions of Gerald Clayton, a rich young fellow, who 
proposes marriage, and things seem to be going all fairly, when she is led 
to believe that her brother Dick, who has got into bad company, has 
stolen from her lover’s house a locket that Dick has sold her. She will 
not allow Gerald to marry intc a family that has such a stain upon it, and 
therefore releases him from his engagement. Her father, a hasty and 
obstinate old fellow who has quarrelled with his son, thinks that Gerald 
has trifled with his girl’s affections, and uses some strong language on the 
subject. In the third act Ethel has lost her voice, and the family are 
back in their old quarters in Drury Lane. Through the kindly instru 
mentality of a good-natured journalist, Jack Graham, Dick has obtained a 
situation and has turned a steady young fellow, and the real purloiner of 
the locket is discovered ; the lovers are brought together again, and Dick 
looks forward to marrying Fanny, an outspoken, honest-hearted girl, who 
has believed in him and loved him through good and evil report. - Mr. 
W. F. Hawtrey played very naturally the character part of Sam Bartlett, and 
his rackety son Dick found a good exponent in Mr. A. G. Andrews. Mr. 
Julian was a genial, simple creature as the enthusiastic old violinist, Herr 
Stegmeyer, who confides all his joys and sorrows to his beloved instru- 
ment, and Mr. W. Hargreaves made much of the small part of Crupper, a 
butler who has lived in aristocratic families, and whose supercilious airs 
the plebeian Zéve Bartlett so much resents. Mr. E. Smedley Yates conveyed 
well the kindly cynicism of the journalist Graham; but Mr. Fred Terry 
was rather stiff and precise as the Jover Gerald Clayton. Miss Eleanore 
Leyshon (whose début in “ Midnight ; or, the Wood-carver of Bruges,” at 
the Princess’s, on May 24 of last year, was so favourably noticed at the 
time, and who has since played at the St. James’s) was most unaffected and 
sympathetic as Ethel Bartlett, and won golden opinions both for her 
‘appearance and acting, while Miss Hermon, whose rendering of Lilian 
Trevor in “A Patron Saint” exhibited such delicacy and tact, surprised 
everyone by her breadth of humour as Fanny Smith. 


We have become so accustomed to look for something light and 
humorous at the German Reed’s Entertainment at St. George’s Hall, that 
it seems quite like changing the order of things when a vaudeville that has 
in it much of pathos and even melodrama is produced. “ Brittany Folk,” 
‘written by Mr. Walter Frith, has quite a stirring plot, if not a very original 
one. ‘The scene takes place in the interior of a snug farmhouse, belonging 
‘to Ninorch, the happy possessor of the land surrounding it, which is known 
‘as L’Epine Blanche, at Perros, Finisterre, Brittany. With Ninorch lives 
Margaridd, her foster sister, and preparations are being made for the 
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latter’s betrothal with Riwal. A lover of the angle, and one who likes to 
saunter through life, the Hon. Tom Kingsbench, a well-to-do but non- 
practising barrister, is also an inmate, he making a practice of visiting the 
place every year. Ninorch is much disturbed by an anonymous letter, 
which she has received, telling her that the possessions she has inherited 
on her brother’s death are to be taken from her. Presently arrives Tonyk, 
a sailor, the writer of the letter, who sets up his claim, which he says he 
can substantiate, by certain documents that go to prove that the farm was 
sold to him by the late proprietor. He consents, however, not to press 
his rights if Margaridd will marry him. To Kingsbench, as an old friend, 
Ninorch flies for counsel, and he advises that she should temporise 
with Tonyk, who is presently made much of by all, even Riwal pre- 
tending to become quite friendly, and taking him out to join in 
the dancing and cider drinking going on in the square. When 
they return Tonyk has taken more than is good for him, and is 
drowsy. He has a nap before the fire, and during his sleep the papers are 
abstracted from his cap, wherein he has placed them for safety, and Kings- 
bench, on examination, discovers them to be clumsy forgeries. Though 
Tonyk might be punished, the women whom he has tried to wrong plead 
for him, and he is allowed to go scot free, it being even promised that 
something shall be found wherewith to start him in life. Miss Fanny 
Holland, as the charming Ninorch ; Miss Kate Tully, as the bewitching, 
true-hearted Margaridd ; and Mr. Ernest Laris, as a stalwart, long-haired 
Breton, played their parts excellently, while Mr. Walter Browne showed 
well as the truculent Tonyk, and Mr. Alfred German Reed was the per- 
fection of a shrewd, lazy, good-humoured man as the barrister. Mr. Alfred 
J. Caldicott has composed for them some exquisite music, which is, 
characteristic of the supposed surroundings. Of the numbers there are two 
quintets, a delightful duet, ‘Then hey for the soup,” for Ninorch and 
Kingsbench, and a lovely ballad, ‘‘ Mothers and Wives of Croisie town,” for 
Margaridd, which were specially encored. The orchestration too is worthy 
of great praise. Mr. Corney Grain’s sketch, ‘‘ A Day’s Sport,” is as provo- 
ative of laughter as his sketches usually are, so racy and amusing is the 
description of his troubles and misadventures, but there is one song which 
is so pathetic, both in sentiment and in- the perfect rendering, as to draw 
tears from many, a power which would hardly have been credited to this 
favourite humourist. 


-“ The Silver Falls” continues to bring in so much gold that there is no 
‘occasion to think of change at the Adelphi. The Alhambra promises us 
shortly a wonderful: ballet, which, if possible, is to surpass anything we 
‘have yet seen. ‘ Nadgy” continues to draw at the Avenue (which theatre, 
by-the-by, Mr. H. Watkin has not the slightest intention of relinquishing, as 
‘has been reported), but the next comic opera, at or about Easter, will be 
written by Richard-Henry—title, “ Launcelot the Lovely,” taken from the 
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‘Idylls of the King.” ‘Merry Margate,” Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new play, 
to. be produced March 27, too late for notice this month, it is said has a 
capital part for Mr. W. S. Penley. “Still Waters Run Deep” and Wed- 
nesday matinées of “Two Roses” fill Mr. Wyndham’s coffers at the 
Criterion. Old Drury. is still daily and nightly crammed with enthusiastic 
admirers of the “Babes in the Wood.” The cast of “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” at the Haymarket, has been even strengthened bythe return of Miss 
Lingard, and draws crowded houses, as does “ Macbeth” at the Lyceum. 
“ Dorothy” is at last nearing to its close at the Lyric, and we are looking 
forward to Messrs. Stephenson and Cellier’s new opera. “The Panel 
Picture,” at the Opera Comique, must be treated on next month. The 
matinées here of ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy” have proved great successes. 
Paul Jones” continues to fascinate at the Prince of Wales’s. The 
Vaudeville fills nightly with “That Doctor Cupid,” in which Miss Annie 
Irish is now.playing most charmingly Miss Winifred Emery’s late part; and 
at Terry's “Sweet Lavender” reached its 371st representation on 
March 22, in honour of which Mr. Terry presented each of the audience. 
with a delicate sachet of lavender silk containing “ sweet lavender.” 


Of music, Mr. Joseph Williams, of Berners Street, has forwarded songs, 
“Silver Lilies,” words by F. E. Weatherby, music by T. L. Roeckel; 
“Little People,” written by Walter Parke, composed by L. Barone; sets 
of valses, ‘‘ Midnight Dreams,” and the “British Army Polka,” by Henry 
Klussmann ; a Schottische “Don’t Tease,” by Ezra Read; “The Royal 
Standard Bearer,” grand march by Michael Watson; four sonatinas fot 
piano by Henri Roubier, and Benjamin Godard’s Etudes pour piano, 
“Des Ailes,” all of which are worthy of attention. Whilst on the subject 
of music it may be mentioned how Miss Margaret Brandon has in a few 
short months rapidly come to the front ; her melodious songs are now in 
great request. Since the successful valse song, ‘Could but the World 
Stand Still,” encored nightly at the Gaiety, Miss Brandon has written 
“The Willow Leaf” for Miss Adéle Myers, and “‘Kiss me Good Night” 
for Mr. Courtice Pounds, the Savoy tenor. 


Notices of “Young Mrs. Winthrop” at Terry’s on March 26, in which 
Miss Kinharvie makes her appearance, and of George Manville Fenn’s 
‘Her Ladyship,” at the Strand, March 27, both matinées, must be held 
over:till the next number. We are to have John Strange Winter’s three 
act play at the Vaudeville on the afternoon of April 2; and I am delighted 
to hear that Mr. J. L: Toole will reopen his theatre at Easter. Mr. Toole 
is at present in the Riviera in good health, and gradually recovering from 
‘the Severe domestic.affliction from which he has suffered, and under which 
che has had the earnest sympathy of every one. 
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The Beaufort Club gave one of its delightful smoking concerts .on 
Saturday evening, March 23, which was honoured by the presence of 
Prince Albert Victor. The Duke of Beaufort took the chair at ten o’clock, 
and from that time till an early hour next morning the entertainment was 
kept up in a most spirited manner. Mr. Cunningham Bridgman had 
secured the kindly assistance of Mr. Nachez, Herr Schonberger, Mr. A, 
Brousil, and of Messrs. Maybrick, Bantock Pierpoint, Ben Davies, Rut- 
land Barrington, Courtice Pounds, George Grossmith, Ale¢ Marsh, Arthur 
Roberts, Lionel Brough, Charles Coborn, &c., who one and all contributed 
to the enjoyment of the numerous guests. 


The supper was, as usual, 
perfect, and a universal theme of praise. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London from February 18 
to March 21, 1889 :-— 


(Revivals are marked thus *) 


Feb. 21. “ Love Conquers; or, No Spy,” play, in one act, by A, 

Houghton Townley. Park Hall, Camden’ Town. 

“ See-Saw,” domestic comedy, in three acts, by George Capel 
and J. Ragland Phillips. Matinée.  Terry’s. 

“ During the Dance,” “ ball-room sketch,” by-Neville Doone. 
St. Andrew’s Hall, Newman Street. 

“Our Family Motto; or, Noblesse Oblige,” comedietta,-: by 
Heloise Durant. Queen’s Gate Hall. 

“Un Héros de la Vendée,” un acte, par Heloise Durant. 
Queen’s Gate Hall. 

“Nowadays,” “a tale of the turf,” in four acts, by Wilson 
Barrett. Matinée. Princess’s. 

“Les Femmes Nerveuses,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. 
Ernest Blum and Raoul Toché. French plays. Royalty. 

“The Policeman,” farcical rally, in three acts, by Walter 


Helmore and Eden Philpotts. Matinée. Terry’s. 


“‘ Never Despair,” romantic drama, in a prologue and four acts, 
by George Comer. (First produced, Gaiety, Halifax, May 5, 
1887.) Sadler’s Wells. 

“The Water Babes,” burlesque, by Edward W. Bowles (Folly 
Dramatic Club). St. George’s Hall. 

“King Richard the Third,” Shakespeare’s tragedy. 
Theatre. 


Globe 


““The Weaker Sex,” comedy, in three acts, by A. W. Pinero. 
(First produced, T.R. Manchester, September 28, 1888.) 
Court Theatre. 


“Plucky Nancy,” one act play, by C. Thompson and K. Sinélair, 
Kilburn Town Hall. 


“The Bookmaker,” comedy, in three acts, by J. W. Pigott. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 
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. 20. “Brittany Folk,” operetta ; libretto by Walter Frith, music by 
Alfred J. Caldicott. St. George’s Hall. 

21. ‘The Duke’s Boast,” play, in three acts, new adaptation, by 

Osborne Buckle, of “Mlle. de Belle Isle.” Matinée. Avenue. 


the Provinces from February 14 to March 18, 1889 :-— 


. 16.* “ Barren Land,” play, in four acts, by Henry Byatt and William 
Magnay. (Originally produced at a matinée at the Olympic, 
April 11, 1888, in three acts.) T.R. Wolverhampton. 

“A Platonic Attachment,” a new three-act modern comedy, 
by Eden Philpotts. Lyric Hall, Ealing. 

“A People’s Hero,” play, in three acts, by W. Howell Poole. 
Grand, Glasgow. 

“Nora,” comedy-opera, in three acts (author unannounced), 
Albert Hall, Edinburgh. 

“The Conscript,” drama, in four; acts, by Wybert Clive.. T.R. 
Workington. 

“Julius Czesar,” tragedy (arranged in six acts). Oxford U.D.S. 

“Delia,” new romantic military comic opera; libretto by 
“F. Soulbien,” music by P. Bucalossi. Prince’s Theatre, 
Bristol. 

“A Soldier of Fortune,” comedy-drama, in two acts, by F. W. 
Broughton. T.R. Jarrow. 

“The Land of the Living,” five act play, by Frank Harvey. 
Prince of Wales’s, Great Grimsby. 

‘Master and Man,” play, in four acts, by G. R. Sims and Henry 
Pettitt. Birmingham. 

“Chispa,” romantic play, prologue and four acts, by Clay M. 
Greene. Shakespeare Theatre, Liverpool. 


Paris, from February 15 to March 18, 1889 :— 


. 23.* “Les Filles de Marbre,” drama, prologue and five acts, by 
Theodore Barritre and Lambert Thiboust. Menus Plaisirs. 

28.* “Le Royaume des Femmes,” play, in three acts, by MM. 
Blum and Toché (being a new version of the play by MM. 
Cogniard and Desnoyers). Nouveautés. 

9. ‘La Bande Jaune,” vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Gaston 

Maroc and Francois Oswald. ‘Théatre Cluny. 

15. “Belle-Maman,” three-act comedy, by MM. Sardou and 
Deslandes. Gymnase. 

16.* “Les Erinnyes,” tragedy in verse by M. Leconte de Lisle, music 
by M. Masseuet. Odéon. 

18. ‘Mes Aieux,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and 
Dupré. Palais Royal. 





